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“Topics of the Week. 


Mr. William Ordway Partridge, the sculptor of the 
Brooklyn statues of Alexander Hamilton and Gen, 
Grant and the author of several books, has written a 
novel of artist life for G. P. Putnam's Sons. Its title 
will be “ An Angel of Clay,” and in it the author aban- 
dons the conventional Latin Quarter life and presents 
the hero as he actually is in New York and in respect- 
able environment, He is a strong man of Puritanical 
lineage and sound, healthy convictions. Possibly, ft is 
for these very reasons that he becomes fascinated by 
a woman of strange moods and ruins half his life in 
siriving to raise her to his ideal. The ideal mean- 
while had really been quite near him in the person of 
another woman, whom he really loved without know- 
ing it. Mr. Partridge’s work is said to have nothing in 
common with the ordinary tales of studio life. 


Nine hitherto unpublished stories by the author of 
“Quo Vadis” have been translated by Count 8. C. de 
Soissons for James Pott & Co. The volume will be 
entitled “ Tales from Sienkiewicz.” The same publish- 
ers also announce for early publication “ Ruskin and 
the Religion of Beauty,” being a French view of Rus- 
kin, by Robert de la Sizeranne, translated by Lady Gal- 
loway. 

With its May issue Harper's Monthly will complete 
the one hundredth volume of its first half century of 

_ existence, . Special effort will be’ made. to} 
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ditions and eatin’ achievements 
Three features of much interest have already been ar- 
ranged for. In this number Mr. I. Zangwill’s long 
novel, “ The Mantle of Elijah,” will begin its course as 
a serial. Mr. Kipling will have an article, “ From a 
Winter Note Book,” which will give an insight into 
the author's sojourn in Vermont a few years ago. The 
article will be illustrated with reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken by Arthur Dugmore, who was Mr. Kip- 
ling’s guest for a time. W. D. Howells has also written 
a curious piece of dramatic fiction, something after the 
style of Maeterlinck. It will be entitled “ Father and 
Mother: A Mystery.” 


A popular book on trees, from the pen of Harriet L. 
Keeler, is about to be published through Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, entitled “Our Native Trees and How to 
Identify Them.” The arrangement and treatment of 
the subject is entirely original. While technically ac- 
curate, the book will present its information in such a 
convenient way that from it trees may not only be 
recognized at a glance, but the reader will gain inspira- 
tion from an acquaintance with the poetry that par- 
ticular varieties of trees have called forth. The text 
is emphasized with 180 full-page plates from photo- 
graphs, together with 170 drawings. As an actual fact, 
people know less about trees than they do about birds 
and wild flowers, Miss Keeler’s book will, therefore, 
supply a long-felt want. 


An important edition of “ The Historical Memoirs 
of the Emperor Alexander I. and the Court of Russia,” 
by Mme, la Comtesse de Choiseul-Gouffier, née Com- 
tesse de Tisenhaus, will shortly come from the press 
of A. C. McClurg & Co. The work is in English—a 
translation made by Mary Berenice Patterson from a 
copy of the original text now in the possession of an 
antiquarian in Thun, Switzerland. There are known 
to be only two copies of this text in existence. The 
other is in the British Museum. The Comtesse de 
Choiseul-Goufier was an intimate friend of Alex- 
ander, and was an ardent supporter of his foreign and 
domestic policy. "The book, besides presenting a re- 
markable portrait of Alexander, also has many pages 
devoted to Napoleon, whom the author met and con- 
versed with. A strong contrast, written in a bright, 
vivacious style, is drawn between the two Emperors— 
the one pre-eminent in diplomacy, the other no less so 
in military affairs. 
Amelia E. Barr, whose ‘latest novel on life in old 
New York, “ Trinity Bells,” was among the best selling 
books of the late Christmas season, is collecting ma- 
terial for a Cromwellian novel which Dodd, Mead & 
Co. will probably publish. But what is of nearer and, 
to some, of more intimate interest is the fact that she 
has just put the finishing touches to a sequel to “ The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,” which has steadily sold 
through several editions. At present it is the author's 
intention to call her new romance “The Maid of Maid- 
en Lane,” although it is possible that the title may 
suffer some modification before the book appears. 


A new novel by Ellen Anderson Gholson Glasgow, 
author of “The Descendant” and “ Phases of an In- 
ferior Planet,” is in active preparation by the Double- 
day & McClure Company. It is to be entitled “ The 
Voice of the People,” and is said to be a very strong 
piece of moving fiction. The scene of the tale is laid 
in a sleepy old Virginian town, just after the civil war, 
where the aristocracy of the “ old families” still exer- 
cises its isolated yet relentless sway, as indomitable 
as the most exalted caste in India. The-hero is a child 
of the people, or, in other words,‘of the “ puar white 
trash.” The book is full of vivid local color of many 
and varying tints. Miss Glasgow, who is twenty-six 
years of age, made her literary début through the 
anonymous publication of “ The Descendant,” by the 
Harpers, in 1897. The manuscript of “The Voice of 
the People” was received at the Doubleday & McClure 
Company's a week ago last Tuesday; it was accepted 
on Wednesday, and will be published in a fortnight. 


One of the more important questions of the day is) 
Along what lines shall the colonial system of the 
United States take its course? Some aid to the solu- 
tion of the problem may be obtained from a little book 
that will shortly be issued by The Macmillan Company 
under the title of “The Selection and Training of 
Colonial Officials in England, Holland, and France,” by 
A. Lawrence Lowell, with an account of the East India 


College at Haileybury, by H. Morse Stephens of Cor- 
nell University. 


The author of “The Duenna of a Genius,” M. E. 
Francis, (Mrs, Francis: Blundell,) has a new novel, 
which is being issued by Longmans, Green & Co.,.en- 
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A MINOR POET OF ACTION, 


Rajah Brooke and his Contribution to Our 
Great Race Epic—Sir Spencer St. John’s 
Book About Him.* 
THE NEw York TIMES SATURDA’ 
Henry G. Prout, 
time Colone: in the Egyptian 
All the great 
been written, 
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imagination have 
or painted. Perhaps the 
have not been works of literature or art all. but 
deeds of war or government. Alexander, Clive, and Na- 
poleon put into their work the imagination that would 
have made immortal poems. The Empire 
perhaps the fruit of more creative imagination than has 
gone to the making of all the British poetry and all 
the British art of the Victorian era. “ Thy un- 
sung in words, is written in huge characters on the 
face of this planet, e. 2 throughout the 
solar system.” 

Rajah Brooke of Sarawak of the minor 
poets of action of our but imagination, 
his fervor, and his sympathy added some noble lines 
to our great race epic, which sprawls over the face of 
the planet. 

Brooke was the son of an Indian civilian, and in 
1819, when he was sixteen, he was made an Ensign in 
the Sixth Madras Native Infantry. By the time he was 
twenty-two he had contrived to distinguish himself in 
war and to get a wound in the lungs which dis&bled 
him for four years. Then he resigned from the army, 
tried one or two long trading voyages in the Eastern 
Seas, and finally worked out the rough sketch of what 
proved to be a great and unique enterprise. The 
condition of affairs in the islands of the East Indian 
archipelago excited his sympathy and fired his imagi- 
nation. He bought a fast schooner yacht of 142 tons 
burden, armed her with six six-pounders and plenty 
of small arms, and sailed in her on a voyage of dis- 
covery and adventure among the Malayan islands. 

He had long meditated over the line of conduct 
which should “insure the ascenflency of the British 
over the space from Borneo to New Holland,” and 
which should “link her in the East by a 
chain of posts from the northern part of India to the 
southern extremity of Van Diemen’s Land.” He had 
concluded from much reflection and observation that 
“no purely commercial settlement can succeed in the 
archipelago,” and that the numerous failures of such 
settlements had been due to “lack of knowledge of 
the country and to the non-possession of territory.” The 
good government of a native population gives gradu- 
ally, but certainly, influence over neighboring tribes; 
territorial power is constantly opening new sources of 
traffic and extending those already established; “ ter- 
ritorial possession is the best if not the only means by 
which to acquire a direct and powerful influence in the 
archipelago, but any government instituted for the 
purpose must be directed to the advancement of native 
interests and the development of native resources, 
rather than, by a flood of European colonization, to 
aim at possession only, without reference to the inde- 
feasible rights of the aborigines.” Such were the un- 
derlying principles with which this clear-sighted and 
high-minded young man set forth on his strange voy- 
age into the Eastern seas, and now that our Republie 
has taken up great responsibilities in the same waters, 
our statesmen and soldiers may find valuable sugges- 
tion, instruction, and inspiration in the words and 
deeds of the first English Rajah of Sarawak. Indeed, 
it is important to note that from the first he judged 
that the value of Manila could searcely be overrated. 
It is even more important to remember that under all- 
his energy, his courage, his talent for war and -for 
government, lay active sympathy with the inferior peo- 
ples. He makes one think constantly of Edwardes, the 
Lawrences, and Gordon, although he was probably not 
so great a man as any one of them; certainly he 
never worked in so great a field or bore responsibilities 
so vast. Like them, however, he always stood before 
the dark men of the East as an older brother—firm 
and just, but still a brother; like them he ruled in the 
East with success and distinction. If our young rulers 
it will not be for lack of 
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When Brooke went to Borneo the China Sea and 
the adjoining waters were ravaged by Malay pirates, 
and on the coasts of Borneo the head-hunting Dyaks 
helped the pirates to make life exciting if not gay. 
The intrigues and revolts of the chiefs rose often to 
the dignity of civil war. The activities of Brooke on 
the side of government and order soon made him a- 
valuable ally and friend of the Sultan, and shortly 
he_was made Rajah of Sarawak, a coast territory of 
50,000 square miles, and said now to have 300,000 peo- 
ple. The population must have grown a good deal uniter 
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the peace established by Brooke. He set 
wp an absolute monarchy, reigned for 
twenty-cight years, and then handed his 
Government over to his nephew, Charles 
Brooke, who is still the Rajah. 

Brooke never married, and Sir Spenser 
fs of the opinion that “gentlemen who 
govern native States should not marry.” 
His mean reason is (he finds several) that 
“marriage immediately separates the 
governors from the governed.” He 
thinks that women cannot understand 
that “natives” can be considered as 
equals, or treated as such; the marriage 
of the governor and of the superior offi- 
cers breaks up the freedom of inter- 
course with the important men 
the governed. Possibly this is so; but 
Gordon and Kitchener preferred unmar- 
ried men for quite other reasons. They 
wanted men who could go out into the 
jungle and the desert and, if need be, 
die gayly, which a married man could 
not be expected to do. Bacon would have 
agreed with Sir Spenser, for “ Unmarried 
men are best friends ”; but also he would 
have agreed with Gordon and Kitchener, 
for wives “are impediments to great en- 
terprises.” The question is much too del- 
feate to be discussed here. Perhaps it 
should not be looked at as affecting the 
efficiency of the man, but as effecting 
the feelings of the woman. If a man is 
to spend years in a land of tropical fe- 
vers, to lead boarding parties on a pi- 
rate’s decks, to storm Dyak villages, and 
to sit smiling alone among a score of 


murderers, it is not fair to ask a woman } 


to worry about him. This ts the kind of 
life the Rajah led, and always with tact, 
ability, courage, and devotion. He said, 
“It is a grand experiment, which if it 
succeeds will bestow a blessing on these 
poor people, and their children’s children 
will bless my name. If it please God to 
permit me to give a stamp to this country 
which shall last after I am no more, I 
shall have lived a life which Emperors 
might envy. If by dedicating myself to 
the ‘gk I am able to introduce better 
customs and settled laws and to raise the 
feelings of the people so that their rights 
can never in future be wantonly in- 
fringed, I shall indeed be content and 
happy.” 

Sir Spenser St. John writes with ample 
knowledge of Brooke's stirring life, for he 
was one of the “ Old Rajah's ” officers in 
Sarawak. He writes, too, with appreci- 
ation of Brooke's noble and devoted char- 
acter. But he does not write with the 
fancy, the glow, and the power of narra- 
tive which this extraordinary story de- 
mands. Kipling ought to supplement 
“The Man Who Would Be King” by the 
true tale of a man who actually was a 
King. 


Tales by Charles G. D. Roberts.* 


Tae spirit of adventure has taken posses- 
sion of novelists. Love and war dominate 
the pages of most stories. The problem 
tales seem to have died out, with their que- 
ries still unanswered, and the gentle reader 
finds himself borne along on a current of ex- 
citing tales of hairbreadth escapes and per- 
jlous adventures. 

Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts's new 
pervaded by this spirit, with the 
shifted to the marshes of Nova Scotia, and 
the action taking place during that period 
in the eighteenth century when France and 
England fought so fiercely over possession 
of Canada, including the fair fields of Aca- 
die. 

The volume is a collection of short stories, 
telling of the dangers and hardships en- 
dured by the Acadian settlers. Through 
nearly all of these stories stalks the deadly 
figure of the Black Abbé, La Garne, familiar 
to readers of others of Mr. Roberts’s books. 
Close at his heels follows his band of steal- 
thy Miemacs, like bloodthirsty 
awaiting the command 
leap upon their prey. Those were the days 
when France and England vied with each 
other ‘n efforts to secure the aid of the In- 
dians. The Indians in Mr. Roberts’s stories 
are ambitious, and full of the spirit of war. 
But good comes out of the evil, and the ene- 
my’s plans are usually circumvented 
manly valor or womaaly wit. 

Tie author displays a familiarity with the 
country as well as the period of which he 
writes. In ‘'The Tragedy of the Tides” 
one follows the unfortunate lovers, borne 
away band of Indians, through all 
their long journey to the Tantramar. The 
water is at low ebb and their feet sink deep 
into the clinging ooze. One can almost hear 
the dull the stakes as they are 
driver, into the clay before the lovers are 
bound to them. Then the tide begins to rise: 
nearer and nearer the water creeps, higher 
and higher it climbs. Now 1t has reached 
their waists, now their shoulders, now the 
man, whose stake has been driven in fur- 
ther down the slope, is covered, and the 
woman lowers her head to court the death 
which the black waters bring. 

With the exception of this tale, and possi- 
bly “ The Eye of Gifskap,” a mystical Je- 
gend of the maiignant influence wroucht 
by an amethyst upon the lives of those 
who possess the fatal stone, 
sameness about the tales whicn, alter 
perusal of two or three, somewhat 
them of their interest. They recall the re- 
ply of the young American giri, (obviously 
not a very intelligent one, however,) who, 
after her return from Paris, w 
what she thought of salons and art gzal- 
lertes. ‘‘Oh,” exclaimed she, rapturousiy, 
“they are perfectly lovely—but If ycu sew 
one you see them ail.” 
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Its Function in Empire Building 
Considered by Prof. Franklin 
H. Giddings.* 


“Democracy and Empire,” the subject 
giving the title to this volume of studies, 
is one that must have engaged the eager or 
anxious attention of every alert and con- 
scientious student of society in the past two 
years. Although it is not the sole matter 
treated, the contents of the volume all have 
an intelligible relation to it and for the 
most part bear directly ‘on it. It is the 
good fortune of Prof. Giddings—and the bet- 
ter fortune of his readers—-that the concep- 
tion of sociology he has worked out in his 
previous studies, and which has won for 
him a high reputation at home and abroad, 
is fitted to embrace the pregnant events of 
late crowded months. It has to be 
but it is not necessary to 
verse it or seriously to modify it. “ The 
truth is simply,” he remarks in an earlier 
essay, ‘‘that sociology is a scientific de- 
scription of society." The description he 
has sought to make heretofore has been di- 
rected acutely and patiently and with sin 


these 


developed, re- 


gular open-mindness and broad intellestual 
sympathy to the society that exists about 
him and in which he and the rest of us 
must bear our parts as best we may. The 
effort he has made to trace its origin and 
development has been continually tested and 
controlled by a clear and interested. study 
of present He not been 
content to try to explain or describe a s0- 


conditions. has 
ciety evolved from his inner consciousness 
or to take refuge in abstractions from the 
searching questions the lif2 of to-day in our 
asking. And 
has not been 


environment insists 
particularly Prof. Giddings 
deaf to the voice of conscience, which, still 


and small! though it be, is imperious to every 


own on 


sane and soundly strong mind, By temp=2ra- 
ment, we imagine, hopeful, with a tendency 
to the cheerful outlook on the future bred of 
wholesome and efficient activity, with a 
keen sympathy with the American habit of 
confident courage, he has felt himself bound 
to examine the grounds of his sentiments, 
and he has succeeded, not merely in justify- 
ing them, but in discovering reasons why 
they ought to be cherished. This he has 
done, not by rejecting or neglecting the 
evider ce of the immense and poignant -vils 
that but by a thorough and 
painstaking comparison of the past and the 


lie about us, 
line 
He 
finds it an upward and not a downward one. 


a careful tracing of the 
through 


and 
of movement 


present 
long periods. 


Aad because each of ug is bound so far as 
he can to aid in that movement, and can 
best if are confident and cour- 
and doubtful aad fearful, he 
finds our duty to believe that the very best 
is ultimately possible. 


do so we 


ageous not 


The prevailing tone of Prof. 
treatment of the question of 
and emnpire is decidedly optimistic. 
not the tone that seems justified by the 
facts to most students. On the contrary, 
it is not too much to say that in this coun- 
try and abroad the doubt, hesitation, even 
the gloom approaching despair, with which 
the question has been regarded have been 
roughly in the ratio of the intellectual gifts 
attainments of eritics. 
In this country such minds as those of Mr. 
Schurz and Mr. Godkin and Prof. Norton— 
minds for which every well-informed man 
must 


Giddings’s 
democracy 
That is 


and observers and 


have a sincere respect and admira- 
tion—and in England Mr, Mr, 
Morley and Mr. Leckey, see little but 
disaster awaiting the democracy that enters 


Bryce and 


ean 
on the path of empire. The problem pre- 
The light shed 
on it by the conspicuous events of the past 
is not clear. 


sented fis vast and complex. 


Present conditions 
of the 
It is hard to state the ques- 
still 
The very 


are con- 


fused and those immediate future 


are obscure. 
tion definitely and harder to state it 


forced 
to use have differing meanings to different 


completely. words we are 
minds, an@ in the stress and hurry of the 
changing situation have differing- meanings 
to our own minds.in their varying moods. 
In such perplexing conditions it is no won- 
der that the tone most of us take is deter- 
mined rather by our temperament than by 
our reasoning. It is not surprising, either, 
that those most given to the studious con- 
templation of the available records of the 
past see little in the near future for the en- 
vouragement of hope and confidence. Yet it 
is my judgment that Prof. Giddings makes 
I think that 
he does not misread the past and that his 


a good case for his optimism. 


view of what is and is to be is justified by 
what really has been. Though temperament 
must, as has been conceded, have much to 
do with our pomt of view, Prof. Giddings 
gives-much reason to believe that his rela- 
tive optimism is based on broader knowl- 
edge, enlight- 
ened conception of the facts than they have 
te whom the outlook is wholly dark. 

The chief difference, I should say, in his 
— 


*DHEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE, with 
Their Psychological, Economic, and Moral 
Foundations. By Franklin Henry Giddings. 
New York and Landon: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


a completer grasp, a more 
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process and theirs is that his takes a more 
accurate account of movement and observes 
the movement through a wider orbit. It fs 
most easy to see the good in the past and 
the evil in the present, In our own country 
the days of the fathers seem to us richer 


in wisdom and-in virtue than our own, We 
see the fruits of the achievement of the 


tren of those days; we do not see the diffi- 
culties that beset them or the conflicting 
motives by which they were guided. We 
do not have an effective sense of their am- 
bitiens, their jealousies, their temptations 
and weaknesses, all of which we see in our 
own leaders, and much of which we un- 
wittingly exaggerate. And this is but an 
instance. Our notion of the past of other 
countries and of the race is necessarily 
very dim, imperfect, and often distorted. 
In certain great periods changes of im- 
mense importance have been worked out. 
Those we deem beneficent—those of the 
Reformation, of the English Commonwealth 
cr the English revolution at the close of 
the seventeenth century, or of our own Rev- 
olution—we tend to belleve were accom- 
plished by means as simple and as pure and 
beneficent as we think the results to be. It 
is by no means the truth. These vast and, 
we see them, helpful changes were 
wrought by men of our kind, not materially 
better, rather, on the whole, less fitted for 
the tasks they encountered. We have as 
much reason to think that we shall get 
through ours as they had for confidence 
when their upon them. We 
have, indeed, better reason, for the race has 
grown. This is the general impression that 
the work of Prof. Giddings leaves on the 
It is a cheering and wholesome im- 


as 


tasks came 


reader. 
pression, and to have made it as firmly as 
he has made it is no small service. 

It would be unfair to Prof. Giddings to 
try summarize the of 
sociology to which I have referred as one 
fitted to embrace the events of the past two 
years in our history and to furnish a reason- 
able view of their relations to the past and 
the future. The space at command in a re- 
view of this character would be inadequate, 
if I were competent for the work, as I am 


even to conception 


not. I must content myself with saying 
that to the class of readers to whom it is 
addreseed it should be extremely interest- 
ing and helpful. They will not find it hard 
reading. The style is individual, and it is 
vigorous and flexible. Perhaps the book 
would have gained from a more thorough 
revision 
It consists of a number of studies .nd some 
addresses, most of which have been published 
previously, and naturally their form varies 


or from a complete working over. 


with the occasion and purpose of their prep- 
aration. But what they would have gained 
in consistency and symmetry might not have 
paid they would lost 
directness and in a sympathetic 
familiarity, particularly in the case of the 


addresses, 


for what have in 


certain 


The volume is the message of an American 
thinker to his countrymen. It is more than 
thig, but it is this primarily. Its tone, as I 
have said, is bracing. I cannot think of an 
intelligent citizen, with a fairly clear no- 
tion of the immense opportunities of our 
National life, rising from the study of Prof. 
Giddings’s work without a more real sense 
of the essential nature of those opportuni- 
ties and of the relation of every citizen to 
them. But if the effect is bracing, it is not 
intoxicating. The author is not blind to the 
dangers involved, and he does not conceal 
the price we must pay for all that can be 
gained. There is no jingoism in his book. 
If the line of movement as he traces it is 
upward he points out that it is determined 
in part and in an essential degree by the 
way in which each citizen sees and does 
his duty. He does not invite us to drift 
inertly with the movement in blind confi- 
dence in its direction. We may retard or 
quicken it. We may deflect it for Better or 
worse. We cannot help influencing it. How 
we may influence it, not merely generally, 
but specifically, he leaves usin no doubt. 

EDWARD CARY. 


to This Reader 
Strongly. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have nected several communications in 
your columns concerning ‘‘ When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower.’ This story appealed 
to me very strongly. To my mind it is 
fresh, vigorous, and interesting. Its very 
crudities seem to be thoroughly in keeping 
with the cencral idea of the story. Sir 
Edwin Caskoden was not a scholar, and I 
am no but his simple and blunt di- 
rectness lends a charm to the story which it 
would not possess were the work more high- 
ly polished. 

Indeed, many careful works show that it 
is quite possible to polish all the life out of 
a literary production. It often happens 
that a plain unlettered man, telling in the 
simplest form those things which have 
come under his personal observation, tells 


it much more tersely and strongly than the 
eritical writer, who thinks more of the 
manner than the matter of his tale. 

To the busy man who has not time to read 
many novels, and, when he does read, wants 
to feel he is not entirely throwing away 
his time, but is gaining information as 
well as pleasure, this story is sure to be 
readable. Its prompt and continued suc- 
cess demonstrates that the great public has 
a head of its owmend buys what suits, not 
what is recommended by critics who, hav ng 
done nothing themselves, amuse their leis- 
ure by tearing down the labor of other 


men, 
A READER OF THE SATURDAY RE- 
Vicxsburg, Miss., Feb. 19, 1900. 


Appeals Very 


sure 


VIEW. 


New Light on Rembrandt.” 


Not the least of those penalties which 
genius often pays is that of becoming a 
shibboleth. Personalities which should re- 
main vital frequently degenerate into m>+re 
pass words. Yet circumstances now and 
again combine to give a great man splendid 
revenge by bringing him suddenly home to 
us in all his overpowering majesty. 


Such has been the case with Rembrandt. 
Since the days of Vosmaer, Charles Blane, 
and the Manchester exhibition, Rembrandt 
has been permitted to lie almost fallow. 
Owing, however, to the perfection of pho- 
tography, to two monumental works m 
Rembrandt, and to the recent exhibitions 
in Amsterdam and in London, the master 
is now at the height of an unwonted Ren- 
aissance. 

As a fitting memorial of the Amsterdam 
exhibition, a superb portfolio has just been 
published under the supervision of Dr. C, 
Hofstede de Groot, Director of the Rijks- 
museum. From the hundred and twenty 
odd canvases temporarily housed in the 
new Stedelijkmuseum as a feature of the 
coronation festivities of Queen Wilhelmina, 
Dr. de Groot has chosen forty for the pres- 
ent portfolio. These forty, which have been 
admirably reproduced, are published, wit 
complete letterpress, by Scheltema & Hol- 
kema of Amsterdam and Carl Gluckmann 
of New York. The portfolio is now on view 
at Mr. Gluckmann’s art rooms in Forty- 
fifth Street, 14 East. 


Beyond question this portfolio is the finest 
thing of its kind in existence. The rep*o- 
ductiors, which are in photogravure, are 
remarkable for precision of outline, soft- 
ness of tone, and perfect fidelity to the 
originals. The glance of an eye, the gieam 
of a jewel, the vigorous modeling of faces 
and hands, the texture of materials, their 
very colors even, are strikingly simulated. 
Monochrome can go no further, 


In the selection of these forty immortals 
Dr. de Groot has sought to include as many 
hitherto unpublished Rembrandts as pos- 
sible. So complete has been his success 
that this portfollo assumes somewhat the 
aspect of an unlooked-for legacy, a sort of 
posthumous proof of unsuspected richness, 
power, and variety. It compels a readjust- 
ment of one’s ideas concerning Rembrandt. 

To appreciate how unknown are most of 
these canvases it should be noted that 
some of them have never before been ex- 
hibited; that not a single one appears in 
Herr Knackfuss’s Rembrandt, (Kiinstler- 
monographien,) and only a scant dozén are 
to be found in M. Emile Michel's supposedly 
exhaustive work. But eleven of them are 
in public galleries, the remainder being in 
private possession, inaccessible for the most 
part to the public at large. 

By happy chance, several of the most in- 
teresting of these reproductions are of 
precisely those pictures which are least 
known, Remarkable in its way is the 
youthful “Christ at Emmons,” painted 
when Rembrandt was but two-and-twenty. 
This little panel, full of dramatic in- 
tensity, is conceived in a spirit wholly dif- 
ferent to the Leonardesque version of the 
same subject in the Louvre. 

Among the male portraits the most ab- 
sorbing are the “‘ Rabbi with White Tur- 
ban” and the “ Gentleman with a Hawk.” 
‘The former is masterly in its breadth and 
power. The heavy, turgid face which seems 
actually to bulge from the canvas, is set 
with a pair of shrewd, scrutinizing eyes, 
the unconscious prisoners of thought. In 
the “Gentleman with the Hawk” Rem- 
brandt has assuredly divined the chord of 
the early Venetians. Here we have all the 
delicacy and dictinction, all the indefinable 
grace and allure of those black and gold 
youths of Giorgione and Lorenzo Lotto. 

The singular charm of the “ Man Reading 
Near a Window " is due both to the beauty 
of the reproduction and to the inherent 
poetry of the original, which is owned by 
Herr Carl Jacobson, the wealthy brewer of 
Copenhagen. Nowhere in art or in letters 
has just this moment been better under- 
stocd and translated. The picture is 
finitely subtle and suggestive in its appeal. 
The interior of the room is treated with a 
welcome suppression of detail. From a vine- 
clad casement mellow light falls aslant the 
face of a young man, who, book in hand, 
leans against the window ledge in an easy, 
negligent attitude; it is a chance moment 
caught and imprisoned in terms of the most 
perfect art. 

Two portraits of women, one cutting her 
nails, the other sitting, moist-eyed, in rev- 
ery, her Bible in her lap, her spectacles be- 
tween her show Rembrandt 
at his best. vulgarity of her 
occupation, woman is full of 
dignity and power. She seems al- 
most like a sibyl or one of the Fates. In 
the other old woman the painter has paid 
exquisite homage to forlorn old age—to sim- 
ple, homely Protestantism. Maes might well 
follow such a lead! 

Another of the successes of the exhibi- 
tion—and hence of the portfolio—is the 
“Polish Chevalier.’ Silhouetted against a 
rugged landscape, steed and rider swing 
along through the oncoming darkness. So 
strong is the imaginative suggestiveness of 
this picture and so faithfully has it been 
reproduced that can almost feel the 
night winds fan cheek or hear the 
hoarse cry of a bird overhead. It is like ¢ 
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*THE REMBRANDT EXHIBITION AT 
STERDAM. A Portfolio of forty photograv- 
ures after the most eminent pictures, with 
letterpress and complete descriptive cata- 
logue by Dr, C. Hofstede de Groot. The Port- 
folio designed by Mr. C A. Lion Cachet. 
Large folio. Amsterdam, 74-76 Rokin: Schel- 
tema & Holkeman’s Boekhandel, New York: 
Carl Gluckmann. Edition de luxe on Japanese 
paper. $300. Ordinary edition on Dutch paper 
complete, $160. 
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MARCH [, 


The Awakening 


(THE RESURRECTION, 
A SPECIAL TRANSLATION OF 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY STREET & SMITH. 
For sale by all booksellers at $1.00, 


or by mail, postpaid, from the 
publishers at the same price. 


STREET & SMITH, 


238 WILLIAM S8T., N. Y. 


Bangs & Co., 

91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 

will sell at auction MONDAY and TUESDAY 

afterroons at 3 o'clock, 

A collection of Standard, Illustrated and Scarce 
BOOKS, compris'ng choice works of well-known 
authors, Limited and Illustrated editions—many 
of the books in fine bindings. 





WEDNESDAY at 3 P. M. 
The Library of JOHN FRANCIS, Bsq., 
ing many good and scarce Books, 
Works, First Editions, ete., etc, 


compris- 
Standard 


THURSDAY & FRIDAY afternoons at 3 o'clock. 

BOOKS, including Americana, General Literature, 
&e., &e. 

Sales of Books every afternoon except Saturday. 





Tie “NEW” LIPPINCOTT 


FOR MARCH 
A STIRRING COMPLETE NOVEL 


‘THE SHADOW: OF A MAN 


By E. — HORNUNG 


BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 


By STEPHEN CRANE 


A MORMON STORY 


By MAS. J. K. JUDSON 
AND MANY OTHERS 





‘SOME SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Towle’s History of Henry the Fifth; pub. $2.50, 
our price 50c. 

Romance of Fxinee Eugene; 2 
our price $1.00 

Banvard's Priv <a Life of a King (Geo. IV. 
$1.50, our price 50c. 

Kemble’s The Blackberries, a great book for the 
young folks; pub. $1.50, our price 25c. 

Jerrold’s Life of Doré; pub. $7.50, our price $1.00. 

Sensicr’s Life of Jean-Frangoir Millet; pub. $3.00, 
our price 50c, 

Blackburn’s Memoir of Randolph Caldecott; 
$3.50, our price $1.00. 

Smith's History of New Jersey; $2.00. 


LECCAT BROS., 


Si Chambers St., VN. Y. City, N. Y. 

“ This story, which. from the open- 
ing page is tense with sustained pow- 
er, and is surely destined to be one of 
the most important contributions to 
this season’s fiction.’’—N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


Folly Corner: 


By MRS. H. DUDENEY. 12mo, $1.25. 
Reury Kolt $ @o., new York. 


OFFICE MAPS 


We make a specialty fitting up offices of 
bankers, brokers, manu urers, and merchants 
with outfits of comynercuil maps. We carry a 
large assortment of our own and leading Euro- 
pean makers in sheet form, and have facilities for 
mounting in any form desired. Special cases and 
rollers made to order. Send for catalogue, Corre- 
spondence solicited, 

RAND, pen Aeay & Co., 
142 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


DARE RNNKC 100,000 Volumes 


RARE BOOKS '°°%0%.%2% 


Catalogues issued monthly and mailed free to 
any address. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH, Ye Olde Booke Man 
53.55 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


vols.; pub. $5.00, 


>) pub. 


pub. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 60 cents. 

TROOPER PETER HALKET, I6mo. §1.25. 

DREAM LIFE AND* REAL LIFE. A Little 
African Story. 16mo. 60 cents. 

DREAMS. With portrait. 16mo. 60 cents. 

Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 


CHAFING DISH RECIPES. 


By Mrs. Olive A. Cotton. 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 
Invaluable to the expert as well as the be- 
ginner. ° 
Send for descriptive circular. 
A. MACKEL & CO., 318 East 85th St., 
N. Y. City. 


HISTORY OF THE 


CINCINNATI SOCIETY 


Ry the lat® JOHN SCHUYLDR. $6.00 un- 
bound; $10.00 bound in levyant and cloth. For 
sale at 45 Willlam St. (Soc. of Colonial Wars) 

and 42 East 43d St.. (studio,) or by mail. P. 8. 
DE LUZB, New Rochelle, ‘N.Y. 
Cea e ee cneniaeeene natal mmenaesteienees 


TO AUTHORS.—Manuscripts wanted; highest 

royalties to writers of fiction, Ask for the lat- 
est literary sensation, ‘ = Come Home to 
Roost,’ sald by critics to the test novel 
of the age. WRIGHT & COMPANT, Publishers, 
1,868 Broadway, New York. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH AND PRINT. 
ee A. 8. WIENERS, 662 6th Ave., New 


KIPLING RECESSIONAL AND 1 VOL, 
ihe, Ged Oth Aven N, sob s % 


Rae od 


“pute, 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


leaf torn from the dark life pages of Taras 
Boulba or Nicholas Gogol. 

There is not a single disappointment 
among this golden sheaf of reproductions. 
They are all supremely successful. They 
constitute the finest possible tribute to the 
memory of the great Dutchman who sat 
down face to face with human nature, and 
yet who always remained, as every true 
artist has, not far from the border line 
between fact and fancy—between that which 
is seen and that which is dreamed of. 

CHRISTIAN BRINTON. 


Raphael.* 


The Raphael volume of the Great Mas- 
ters Series is in all respects admirable. 
Mr. Strachey has approached his subject 
in a sufficiently technical spirit without 
binding his reader down to minute details 
that must always lie more or less in dis- 
and are not of very great importance 
however settled. He shows due respect for 
the opinions of Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle without slavishly following their 
more extreme theories. He does not con- 
sider it necessary to assume on the ground 
that ‘‘no documentary proof exists to the 
contrary” that Timoteo Viti was Raphael's 
teacher, or that Michael Angelo advised Ju- 
lius to summon the young Urbinate to 
Rome. Nor does he incline to give prece- 
dence to chronological problems over. the 
problems of artistic methods and inspira- 
tions. His battle is against the easy ac- 
ceptance of the various conjectures of which 
“the greater part of Raphael's biography 
is made up”’ as indisputably proved because 
the seal of expert criticism is stamped upon 
them. In the vexed and never-to-be-decided 
question of the authenticity of the works 
attributed to the master he pleads vigor- 
ously for recognition of the slender grounds 
on which many works are denied him, and 
fastened upon his assistants. ‘‘ I sometimes 
wonder,”’ he says, apropos of the ‘‘ Camera 
@ Eliodoro,” ‘‘how Raphael managed to 
occupy his time in his last years, the 
learned having taken away from him so 
much of his work.” 

In his discussion of Raphael as a space 
composer Mr. Strachey makes perhaps his 
most important contribution to the enlight- 
enment of the general reader. “Referring to 
Mr. Berenson’s splendid statement of the 
qualities and effects of space composition 
in the art of Perugino and his followers, he 
continues with just appreciation of certain 
difficulties inherent in Mr. Berenson’s style 
to reduce his exposition to the simplest and 
most comprehensible terms. 

“ Imagine a window in a room looking out 
upon a lawn,”’ he says, ‘“‘and consider the 
opening of the window as the picture and 
the window frame as the picture's frame. 
Now imagine three people, whose figures 
have to be composed into a group in this 
window opening. Firstly, let us arrange 
them standing in a row side by side, and 
all in the same plane. This I should call 
composing the figures in ‘breadth’; but 
now make one of the figures stand on a 
chair, (always in the same plane,) and we 
get composition in height as well, for upon 
the difference in the heights of the figures 
will the composition or pattern depend. 
Whether the appearance of the picture so 
far will be good depends on the skill dis- 
played in the arrangement, If the distances 
between the figures and the sides of the 
window are well planned, the composition 
will be good; if the various altitudes of the 
figures are harmoriously disposed, the com- 
position in ‘height’ will satisfy us. But 
now comes in ‘depth.’ To compose in the 
third dimension the figures must be no 
longer in the same plane. Let one of the 
figures stand by the window, and let the 
others go out on to the lawn behind at dif- 
ferent distances from the window. Now, 
wherever the figures stand we shall have 
the effect of depth, but we shall only have 
composition—that is, harmonious arrange- 
ment—in depth, if the figures are placed at 
well-ordered distances, But this is not all. 
The figure at the far end of the lawn makes 
me able to mark off mentally and realize 
the space between it and the one nearer to 
my eye. So that it is not only the arrange- 
ment of the figures themselves that has to 
be considered, but the disposition of the 
spaces between them. It is from this as- 
pect of the question that Mr. Berenson de- 
rived the name of space composition, It 
will be seen from this analysis that space 
composition and the mere rendering of dis- 
tant objects are two totally different things. 
Distance may be faithfully expressed in a 
picture without an attempt at space com- 
position. For this art consists not only in 
showing objects behind one another, but in 
so arranging them that the spaces between 
them are disposed with that regard to 
rhythm which is the basis of the whole art 
of composition.” 

We have quoted this passage, which 
might wel: serve as a text for groping 
“composition classes,"’ in full because it 
shows the understanding Mr. Strachey has 
of the fundamental and practical problems 
by which the masters, old and new, are 
confronted, and indicates how entirely his 
book is adapted to the large number who 
lack the training to discover the intellectual 
sources of their pleasure in pictures. De- 
spite art classes without number that train- 
ing is not yet common. Mr. Strachey com- 
bines in an unusual degree the virtues of 
respect for authoritative criticism, inde- 
pendent judgment, technical knowledge, and 
perfect lucidity of expression. 


A little brochure appropriate to the sea- 
son has been translated by Dorothy Lamon 
of Washington from the French of Fran- 
gois Coppée. It is entitled “ Ash Wednes- 
day " and is bound in td wrapper, 

7 ; Henry ‘Strachey. London: 
RAPHABL: a ry hey. ‘ 
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SATURDAY REVIEW. 


45th Thousand 


“We have no hesitation in saying that 
Mrs. Burnett’s new work is one of the 
most moving novels of the year, . . , 
and contains scenes of a most tender and 
pervading sweetness. . . . AS is al- 
ways the case in Mrs. Burnett’s best work, 
it is the lovableness of her characters 
which gives such charm to her pages. A 
fascinating and exceedingly attractive 
novel.’’—London Daily Telegraph. 


84th Thousand 
‘Red Rock’ we have, possibly, -the 


““ N 
| best story dealing with the American 
civil war and the history of the South sub- 


sequent to that great struggle that has yet 
been published. Mr. Page knows his sub- 


ject thoroughly, and he has dealt with it in 
a masterly manner. It is altogether a no- 


table book.”’—The Speaker, (London.) 


20th Thousand 


“The piscatorial habit he has in the due 
degree; and there is more than a little of 
the peculiar Waltonian charm of freshness 
and gayety—the unaffected joy in the 
things of nature that form the setting, the 
sweet and wholesome environment, of the 
angler’s pursuit, in his pages . . Dr. 
van Dyke’s book is written in his pleas- 
antest and most characteristic vein, and is 
sure of its welcome. The publishers have 
given it a comely setting, the illustrations 
forming a tempting feature of the work.” 
—The Dial. 


In Connection With 
The Le Willoughby Claim 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 

45TH THOUSAND. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ Mrs. Burnett has never written better 
than in this story. She has never deline- 
ated character more delicately, more sym- 
pathetically, her pathos has never been 
truer, her manner more engaging. The, 
book gives one the impression of having 
been written with great and worthy care. 
No writer, not the very ablest, who made 
a point of turning out, say, three novels a 
year, could possibly have done anything 
so good as ‘ The De Willoughby Claim.’ ” 
—The Daily Chronicle, (London.) 


RED ROCK 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
84TH THOUSAND. IMilustrated by Cline- 
dinst. 12mo, $1.50. 

NE cannot read this novel without 
being deeply impressed with its 
Sterling literary beauties and its human in- 


terest as a story. It is tender, mellow and 
sweet; exhaling the flavor of all that is best 
and most admirable in American life. 
Throughout the whole book there is a de- 
lightful atmosphere of kindliness and old- 
time courtesy.”—The London Daily Mail. 
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FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 
20TH THOUSAND. 
Beautifully illustrated. Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 
“There is much in his volume that is fresh’ 
humane, and charming. He has genuine 
knowledge of nature underneath his light 
and graceful method of writing. He pos- 
sesses a delicate vein of humor, and the 
books that have fostered his love of the 
woods and streams have never brought the 
air of the library into his work. . . - 
* Fisherman’s Luck,’ in a word, is a capti- 
vating and valuable little book.’”’—New 
York Tribune. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW-RACE 
DIPLOMATIST. 


A NOVEL OF THE AMERICAN COLONY IN PARIS. 


By Mrs. JENNIE 


BULLARD WATERBURY. WITH5 ILLUSTRATIONS BY EDOUARD 


CUCUEL,. 12mo. 


CLoTH, $1.50. 


Bohemian Paris of To-Day 


Written by W. C. Morrow, 
from Notes by Edouard Cucuel 


Illustrated with one hundred and six pen drawings by Edouard Cucuel. 
(Second edition.) Cloth, gilt top, ornamental binding, $3.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


XNNAANSNSNNS NNNNNSSNSNSN SNNNNSNSNSNSNSNSN: 
BY COMPTROLLER COLER: 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNIIENT, 


As illustrated by the Charter, Finances, and Public Charities of New 
York. By the Hon. BIRD S. COLER, Comptroller of the City of 


New York. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


Tue New YORK HERALD says : “ Suggestive and full of interest.” 


Tue New YorK WORLD: 
THE New YORK MAIL AND EXPRESS: 
THE New YORK EVENING SUN; 
Has ne a 


“ Vigorous and convincing.” 

** Sure to attract wide attention.” 

«A book that will receive great attention. . . . 
degree of ability in the matter of lucid exposition that is very unusual. 
be enemies, equally with the friends, of Mr. Coler will admit that on the 
present subject be bas things to say, and knows bow to say them.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
K<KKKKKKSSKKAKNALSSSNNNNNANNS SNSNENEANSKNSSNSENNSENNN NS 


The Master of Trinity. 


Was it William Whewell’s personality 
which brought about a certain amount of 
dislike for the Master of Trinity? Cam- 
bridge acknowledged his immense erudition. 
But there were learned ones before Whe- 
well, who had been loved. It was perhaps 
the singular dictatorial ways of the Master 
which made him enemies, Whewell’s pane- 
gyrists have been few and far between. 
Mr. J. W. Clarke, in hie volume, “Old 
Friends at ees and Wisewhere,” is 


the fast friend of the Master of Trinity. It 
may.be remembered that Thackeray kad 
no liking for Whewell. Sir Francis Doyle’s 


epigram on the great man runs “ Science — 


was his forte, omniscience his foible.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Clarke, under the severity of 
the Master there was great sweetness. To 
Whewell’s misfortune, this kindliness lay s0 
deep as to be rarely discoverable. It was 
the harshness of hfs manner to the men in _ 
the university which was never forgiven. 
Alas! Even the erudition of the Hadtan 9. 
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BARRIE BALZAC 
Demon 
XC I ae 


eT ALA 


ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY COM- 
PLETE TLANSLATION 
IN THE WORLD. 

“ Admirably printed and illustrated, Barrie 
& Son’s edition is neither abridged nor expur- 
gated. It is the only English version which 
contains all that is in the original.”—M. W. 
Hazeltine in the New York Sun. 

*“ At the last his (BALZAC’S) name ,will be 
placed higher still than Shakespeare’s."”—Prot- 
Peck of Cofumbia Untversitp. 

“There is only one English translation of 
BALZAC that is complet? and unexpurgated, 
and that is published by George Barrie & 
Son.” —The Bookman. 

“The most powerful of any novelist that 
ever lived, and his understanding of human nat- 
ure equals Shakespeare’s.’’—New York Times. 

“ Stands alone among his contemporaries.” 
—New York Tribune, 

“ It is difficult to speak in terms of too high 
praise of the beautiful etchings, which really 
illustrate the text, the splendid paper, print 
and binding, which in simple elegance and good 
taste meet the d:mands of the most exacting 
book-lover.”—Philadeipbia Public Ledger. 

Full information, specimen pages, etchings, 
prices, etc., will be promptly furnished on re- 
quest. 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, 
4313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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A. WESSELS COMPANY 


LONDON SOUVENIRS 
By C. W. HECKETHORN 
Rich in anecdotal and historic interest 
and wil be treasured as well for its Lt 


erary style as the value of its contents 
360 pages, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, price, $2.00. 


A GARLAND OF SONNETS 
3y CRAVEN LANGSWITH BETTS 


French old style binding, with portraits 


in sepia. Price, $1.25. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE 


cloth and gold, price, 
$1.25, 


HISTORICAL GUIDE-BOOKS 


By GRANT ALLEN 


ses, i2mo, 


“Absolutely indispengable.”—The Guide (Lon- 
don). 
PARIS, 
BELGIUM, 
Pocket size, 


VENICE, 1One volume 
FLORENCE, | each. 


250 pp., cloth and gold, price 
$1.25 net. 


Send for special circulars of these books, and for ou 


full descriptive catalogue, 


1135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BEFORE INVESTING IN 
ONE OF THE MANY LI- 
BRARIES ON THEINSTALL- 
MENT PLAN, READ WHAT 


HERR DINKELSPIEL 


HAS TO SAY ON THE 
SUBJECT. 

HIS ADVICE COSTS $1.25 
OR LESS, ACCORDING TO 
THE BOOKSELLER’S DIS- 
COUNT. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO, 


THE “JUST HOW” PAPERS. 

How to nee rate the mind; 
directions 
cents. L. A. CHURCHILL, 17 
New York City. 


Cooper Union, 


Grant Allen’s Last Novel. 

The February Strand contains the closing 
ehapter of the late Grant Allen's last novel, 
*“ Hilda Wade,” which G. P. Putnam's Sons 
As the 
a serial before it 
was actually completed, the closing scencs 
were in the form of mere notes, when the 
author was forced to give up work on ac- 
count of what proved to be his final illness. 
He feared greatly that he would not live 
to complete the story. At this junciure his 
friend Dr. Conan Doyle came to him and 
offered him his services. Dr. Doyle took 
the notes home and wrote out the closing 
scenes in accord with Mr. Allen's ideas. 
The work had scarcely been completed ere 
Grant Allen passed away. Dr. Doyle's 


will shortly bring out in book form. 


story began its career as 


trib- 


ute was perhaps ene of the most touching | 


that one author can pay to another. 


Mrs. Inchbald’s Grave. 


Some six weeks ago a short paragraph in 
THE Times SATURDAY REVIEW dwelt upon 
the sad condition of Mrs. Inchbald’s grave, 
in Kensington Churchyard. It is pleasant 
to learn that to-day due respect has been 


paid to the mortal remains of this truly | 


excellent woman The dirt and 
which formerly disfigured the grave have 
been removed and the inscription on the 
tombstone is now legible. 


rubbish 


clear, concise | 
small pamphlet form Price, 25 | 


OLD BOOKSELLERS. 


-_ 


Thoze Who Flourished in New York 
One Hundred Years Ago. 


One hundred years ago the man of let- 
ters in this city who was anxious to secure 
the latest volume from London or a print- 
ed sermon or oration delivered by one of 
his own countrymen would invariably visit 
the booksellers’ shops, to be found on 
Maiden Lane and Pearl Street. On those 
two thoroughfares in 1800 were fourteen 
bookstores, one-half the number then doing 
businces in New York. Ten were on Pearl 
Street, making. that street unmistakably 
the Hterary headquarters of the town. The 
newspapers of 1800 give us the names of 
twenty-eight persons who were book pub- 
lishers and dealers, to a greater or less ex- 
tent. A few advertised their wares liber- 
ally, but the majority were content with an 
oecasional few lines, or eagerly called at- 
tention to the publication of a pamphlet or 
a book of local interest. Such was the case 
with the sermons of Dr. Linn and Dr. Ma- 
son on the life and deeds of George Wash- 
ington, delivered before large congrega- 
tions on Feb. 22, 1500. 


Among these early purveyors of litera- 
ture are a few names that have attained 
more than the ordinary limits of remem- 
brance. There was Evert Duyckinck, 4 
miscellaneous tradesman In his carly years, 
but who later made a specialty of books, a 
fact which undoubtedly had its influence 
upon his sons and led them to compile their 
very thorough, but not absolutely perfect, 
““Cyclopaedia of American Literature.” 
William Dunlap, artist, theatrical manager, 
and author, was managing the Park Thea- 
tre that had been opened late in 1798. Kot- 

| zebue’s German plays were the rage of the 
town a century ago, and in February Dun- 
lap advertised his translations of those 
plays at 37% cents each. 

Two prominent editors whose papers had 
been suspended were making their living 
| as book dealers—Hugh Gaine and William 
| Cobbett. The former succeeded much bet- 
| ter than the latter, for in June Cobbett 
| shook off the dust of his tumultuous ex- 
| periences and salied for England, leaving 
| his business in the hands of John Ward 
Fenno, who afew years before had pub- 
| lished a newspaper in Philadelphia. Before 
| the Revolution Gaine was the proprietor of 
a successful newspaper, known as The New 
| York Mercury. He was anxious to enlist 
| upon the winning side, and after several 
| clever manoeuvres decided that the British 
held ultimate victory in thefr hands, and 
| his newspaper was continued as a Tory 
publication. Gaine found himself in unex- 
| pected difficulty at the clese of the war, and 
was obliged to petition the Legislature for 
| permission to remain in New York. He 
| kept a bookstore and general printing office 
until his death, in 1807, at 148 Pearl Street, 
| better known in those days as the “ Sign 
| of the Bible." His old sign years before 
had been the “ Bible and Crown,” but for 
obvious reasons the crown was taken down 
| after the British troops left New York. 
Cobbett was well known to the reading 
| public 100 years ago, for the vituperation 

of his Porcupine’s Gazette had made the 
| editor hated with an intensity deeper per- 
| haps than had been shown for any other 

wielder of the pen. His two years as a 

Philadelphia editor were full of trouble- 
| some experiences, and when Dr. Rush won 
| a libel suit against him, earrying with it 
| $5,000, Cobbett abandoned the town in 
which he had neither enjoyed nor given 
| any brotherly love. He came to New York, 
| and lost no time in opening a book shop at 
| 141 Water Street, near Hanover Square, 
} and was a prominent advertiser on Jan. 1, 

1800. He published The Court Calendar, and 
| soon be gan that series of pamphlets known 
| as the “Rush Light,” in which, among 
| other things, he continued to hold Dr. Rush 
| up to ridicule. When Cobbett got an idea 

that he was right he held on to it with the 
| pertinacity of a bulldog. He claimed that 

1800 began the new century instead of 1801, 
and beneath his advertisement of Jan. 9 he 

| gives a sample of his style: 





N. B.—Mr. Fenno calls it contumacy in 
the editor of The Court Kalendar to insist 
| on it that this year 1800 is the first year of 
the nineteenth century. What! does Mr. 
Fenno look upon himself as a judge and 
view the editor as an offender brought 
his bar? Contumacy with a vengeance 
Why, the very air of Philadelphia seems 
be impregnated with tyranny—literary, legal, 
and medical. Contumacy or not, the editor 
does still persist in asserting that the year 
1800 is the first of the nineteenth century, 
|} and that to believe the contrary is to be- 
tray a degree of ignorance excusable in no 
} one but a Philadelphian. 
Where thé Drexel Building now stands, on 
the corner of Wall and Broad Streets, was 
1 popular book store kept by John Fur- 
man, who enlarged his business by taking 
in Samuel C. Loudon as a partner, and 
| purchasing the entire stock of Alexander 
| Somerville. The name of Caritat was one of 
the most prominent in the book world of 
New York for many years. He kept a 
large stofe at 133 Broadway. His advertise- 
ment on Jan. 14 reads: “ This day is pub- 
| ished and will be delivered gratis to sub- 
| scribers and purchasers a supplement to the 
catalogue of H. Caritat’s general and in- 
creasing Circulating Library and 300k 
Store.”’ 
The names of T. & J. Swords, too, of 99 
Pearl Street will be found in many books 
| published at that time. They printed many 
books for their own sale and for other 
| dealers who did not keep a press in their 
| store. Several of the novels of Charles 
| Brockden Brown, including “ Willard Or- 
mond” and “ Arthur _Mervyn,”’ were issued 
| first by T. & J. Swords, and they imported 
extensively from abroad. 
Another popular book man was George F. 
i Hopkins, who for several years printed The 
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Commercial Advertiser. Hopkins’s store was 
known as “ Washington’s Head.” He pub- 
lished many of the oratidhs delivered after 
the death of Washington, and later pub- 
lished a collection of his writings. The 
store of John Low, at 332 Water Street, was 
known as “Shakespeare's Head,”’ from a 
fine wooden figure of the poet that orna- 
mented the, building. Hdward Belden, a 
nephew of Noah Webster, did a general 
publishing business at 40 Pine Street, in 
connection with his editorial management 
of The Commercial Advertiser. Dr, James 
Church published medical. works at 137 
Front Street, and Benjamin Gomez of 97 
Maiden Lane combined with book seiling 
the speculative delights of retailing lottery 
tickets. 

Peter A. Mesier of 107 Pearl Strect and 
T. B. Jansen & Co. of 248 Pearl Street were 
prominent in the trade and kept excellent 
stores. Others in the centre of activity were 
Samuel Campbell, 124 Pearl Street; John 
Rebout, 358 Pearl Street; S. Stephens, 165 
Pear! Street; Brown & Stanolany, 164 Water 
Street; T. 8. Arden, 186 Pearl Street, and 
David Longworth, near the Park Theatre, 
on Park Row. The latter published many 
fine engravings, and Shakespearean lovers 
frequented his shop to look at his collec- 
tion of Boydeli’s Shakespeare gallery. 

Books on etiquette, improvement of the 
mind, with poetical and moral selections, 
designed especially for the fair sex, were 
among the works which every bookseller 
always kept in stock. An advertisement of 
a new one of this order, which was pub- 
lished early in 1800, gives a fair idea of the 
contents of these young ladies’ books: 


The Mental Flower Garden. A book which 
merits the patronage of the fair sex, con- 
taining an elegant copper engraving repre- 
senting Minerva presenting a copy of the 
work to a young lady, who is attended by 
Venus and a group of beautiful girls. With 
a great variety of elegant poetical pieces, 
pleasing and_admonitory letters, cards of 
compliments, entertaining and moral dia- 
logues, devotional poems. A sure guide to 
accurate pronunciation which may save 
some young ladies a blush In company. 


Dryden at the Grolier Club. 


In commemoration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the death of John Dryden, 
the Grolier Club will place on public exhi- 
bition, begining Friday, March 9, a most 
remarkable collection of the works of * Glo- 
rious John,” including his poems, plays, and 
translations, and the many volumes to 
which he contributed complimentary ad- 
dresses and the like. There will also be a 
number of the best portraits of the poet. 
On Thursday evening, March 8, there will 
be the usual private view of both books and 
prints. 

Dryden's first published work, a poem on 
the death of Lord Hastings, will be shown 
in the excessively rare ‘“* Lachrymae Mu- 
sarum,"’ 1650, (the copy that belonged to the 
mother of the much-mourned lord being 
also exhibited,) but the catalogue proper be- 
gins with his first publication of tmportance, 
the “Heroic Stanzas on the Death of 
Cromwell,” which appeared in 1659, with 
two other similar poems by Waller and 
Sprat. The separate edition in the same 
year of the poem follows in the catalogue, 
together with later editions whose publi- 
cation was inspired by Dryden's political 
enemies. Then come his “ Astrea Redux,” 
1660; “To His Sacred Majesty on His Cor- 
onation,” 1661; “Annus Mirabilis,” 1667; 
“Of Dramatick Poesie,”” 1668: “ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” 1681, the first part; “ The 
Medal,”’ 1682; ‘‘ MacFlecknoe,” 1682; “ Ab- 
salom and Achitophel,” the second part, 
1682; ‘‘ Religio Laici,"" 1682; “‘ The Vindica- 
tion of the Duke of Guise,” 1683: “ Thre- 
nodiqg, Augustalis,’’ 1685; “The Hind and 
the Panther,” 1687, three copies, two of 
them varying; “ Britannia Rediviva,” 1688, 
three different editions, two of them not 
previously described; ‘ Annus Mirabilis” of 
1688; ‘“‘ Address to Prince of Orange,"’ 1689; 
Eleonora,” 1692; ‘* Alexander’s Feast,” 1697, 
and “ Fables,”’ 1700, (also the edition of 
1797, with Lady Beauclere’s illustrations 
and the only copy that was done on vellum, 
with the plates on satin.) A large paper 
copy of Scott’s edition of the “ Works,” 
1808, is to be shown, in company with the 
edition of the poems in the Aldine Series; 
1843, Christie’s admirakle “Poetical Works,” 
1870, and Saintsbury’s relssue of Scott's edi- 
tion of the ‘ Works,” 1882-93, on 
paper. 

Dryden's plays, ranging from “ The Rival 
Ladies,” 1664, to “ Love Triumphant,” 1694, 
will form an interesting feature of the exhi- 
bition, and among the contributed and 
translated works in another group will be 
found the numerous plays for which the 
poet wrote prologues and epilogues. From 
the many pieces of “* Drydeniana” thirteen 
notable examples have been selected, includ- 
ing Buckingham’s famous “ Rehearsal,” 
1672, in which Dryden's plays were bur- 
lesqued and he was satirized as Bayes; Rad- 
cliffe’s witty travesty on the translation of 
Ovid, for which Dryden was partly re- 
sponsible, and Prior and Montagu’s 
“Hind and Panther Transversed.” 


large 


Now that Ladysmith has been relieved, 
the loss which the reading public has sus- 
tained in the death in the beleaguered city 
of George W. Steevens seems to become the 
It would have been the 
chance of Steevens’s career—the descrip- 
tion of that four months’ defense, with 
starvation ever nearer and nearer, and suf- 
fering more acute every day. The letters 
which he wrote about conditions in Lady- 
smith before his death are by far the best 
account we yet possess of what life there 
was, and it must seem almost like a per- 
sonal loss to Englishmen that the young 
wriier’s mastery of words and keenness of 
observation could not be displayed in de- 
scribing the closing scenes of the invest- 
ment. Doubtless we shall have many fine 
accounts of the siege and relief of Lady- 
smith from others who were there and who 
have survived, but we shall always feel 
that Steevens could have done it better. 


more regrettable. 
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THE WAR 
FOR AN ETPIPIRE. 


Third Series. 


Realities of the Sonth African War. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, 


Merits of the Transvaal Dispute. 
CAPTAIN A, T. MAHAN, U.S. N. 


The Doom of the Boer Oligarchies. 
THOMAS C. HUTTEN, 


America’s Attitude Towards England. 
Ex-Secretary of War R. A. ALGER. 


America and the War. 
SYDNEY BROOKS. 


Could the War Have Been Avoided ? 
“ s. M. MACVANE, 


Professor of History in Harvard University. 


The Responsibility of Cecil Rhodes. 
A BRITISH STAFF OFFICER, 


The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
“ MAYO W. HAZELTINE, 


We Are Too Much Governed. 


Ex-U. 8S. Senator DAVID B. HILL. 
Chief Causes of Discontent in 


India. 
A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Disappearing Authors. 
JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M. P. 


Is a National Divorce Law De- 


sirable ? 
ELISABETH CADY STANTON. 


“ David Harum”; A Review. 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
The End of “ Americanism” in 
France. 
Pr. L. PENCHENARD, 
Rector of the Catholic University of Paris. 


The President’s War Power, and 


the Tariff. 
PERRY BELMONT. 


“ Woman’s Vocation,” and Other 


Poems. 


CARMEN SYLVA (The-Queen of Roumania.) 


NEW YORK: - <- 11 Warren Street. 
For Sale on All News Stands. 


Single copies, 50 cents. Per annum, $5.00. 


Now Ready. 


THE BOOK BUYER 


FOR MARCH 
CONTAINING 


Bjornsterne Bjornsen. A Sketcl 
Perriton Maxwell, together with 
trait drawn from life by Valentine 
Green, 


The Younger Nature Writers. A 
Study by James Wright Buckham. With 
portraits. 


Mary Johnston’s Triumph. A Re- 
view of her new and brilliant novel *' To 
Have and to Hold.” 


Old Paris seen With New Eyes. 
A Review of Dr. and Mrs... Martin’s new 
volume ‘‘ The Stones of Paris,’ by Eliot 
Gregory. Illustrated, 


A Bibliography of Vale Press 
Books. Compiled by E. D. North, 


South Africa and the War. A Re- 
view of recent works on the Transvaal 
and the causes of the War by A, Schade 
van Westrum. With a Map, 


Bishop Whipple and the Indian, 
A Review of Bishop Whit "s autobio- 
graphical volume by C. T, Brady. 

The Rambler. With 12 Portraits and 
numeroug other Illustrations of current 
interest. 


Signed Reviews of the newest books by 
Walter H. Page, Jane Grosygnor Cooke, 
E. H. Mullin, Sydney George Fisher, 
Richard Burton and others. 


The Literary News in 
By J. M. Bulloch. 


The Literary Querist. Conducted by 
Rossiter Johnson, 


England, 
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MARCH 3, 1900, 


AN AMERICAN SALON, 


Maintained at Northampton, 
Though Not Acknowledged 
to be One. 


Not long sumebody said 
American woman had founded a 
“Mrs. “Judge Lyman,” as Northampton 
called the wife of Judge Joseph 
held for many but never did she 
call it any such name. All day her 
came and went, seeking her now 
sat near the front door preparing 
her vegetables for dinner; she 
darned stockings in the parlor; now at her 
tea parties; now at the evening 
assembled by a message, “ So- 
there will 
always came, 
for the daily 
the guests’ 
latest books 
and had 
of his 


that no 
salon. 


ago 


one years, 
by 
guests 
as she 
now as 


informal 
gatherings 
here; be good 
They 


always 


and-So is to be 
talk. 
the 
paper 
news; 
and The 
his own 
favorite 
dissension was 


sy 


Come! 
talk was 
had not anticipated all 
everybody had read the 
North American Review, 
political views those 
editor, although 


and 


good, 


and 
and, 
in the 
audible . 
of the talk and of Mrs. 
Lyman is told in ‘ Recollections 
Mother,” by Mrs. Susan I. Lesley, 
is twice as entertaining as any 


alr, 
became 
The story 


of My 


character,” 

Robbins Lyman was -born in 
1789, a quarter of a century her 
third the Forbes brothers; she 
was descended from Anne Hutchinson; the 
daughter of Edward Hutchinson Rob- 
and the sister of another; the sister- 
of Paul Revere’s son; the aunt of 


Anne Jean 
before 


cousins, 


ne 
bins 


in-law 


Dr. stes Howe; the wife of Judge Joseph 


Lyman; and more or less connected with 
all that group of Colonial families even yet 
controlling the social life of New England 
and puzzling all their in- 
tricate alliances. 

Mrs. Lyman was born in Boston, but the 
“home of her parents and the birthplace of 
all her brothers and sisters was Milton. 

Her father, at twenty-three years of age 
a member of the convention which drew up 
the State Constitution, nine times Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, and seven times Lieutenant Governor, 
and for many years Judgé of Probate, was 


new-comers by 


the owner of the township of Robbinston, | 


Me., and planted a colony of Milton folk 
there. His knowledge 
seems to have been particular, for, being 
asked while Speaker if a letter could be 
sent to Hardwick no later than Sunday, al- 
though the weekly post did not go until 
Wednesday, he replied immediately: 

Why, yes; the member from Petersham 
is going home Saturday to spend Sunday 
with his family. Now, Petersham is only 
six milea from Hardwick, and his hired man 
is courting a gir’ from Hardwick, and goes 
over there to see her every Sunday, and he 
will carry your friend's letter. 

Anne Jean was educated at the district 
school and at verious private schools, but 
her real education was conducted at home. 

Two maids and a small boy or girl to 
wait performed all the domestic service not 
undertaken by the ladies, who rose early 
and sat up until late and worked almost 
unceasingly, one reading aloud while the 
others sewed, for every good American fam- 
ily of that day was its own reading circle. 
Anne Jean ard her elder sister read meta- 
physics for pleasure. 

From thig crowded busy home she went 
at the age of twenty-two to that of Judge 
Lyman, a man twice her own age, with 
grown daughters; his house was as much 
a social centre aa her father’s, and the life 
of the women of the two households was 
similar. Mrs JT yman’s own daily pro- 
gramme, some twelve years later, was al- 
most invariable. 

Rising before her servants, she herself 
was accustomed to sweep the parlors, din- 
ing room, entry, and staircase before 6 
o'clock, afterward attiring herself in the 
simple print frock, white cap, and collar in 
which ghe reccived any @rly callers. After 
breakfast she darned stockings, sewed, or 
prepared vegetables for dinner, meanwhile 
reading the newest book or the latest North 
American, or listening to her husband’s 
reading of the newspapers, or to the reading 
of some book interesting to the whole fam- 
ily. The Judges of the Supreme Court, Miss 
Martineau, the professors from Round Hill, 
Webster, or any other guest might come 
and go; she had talk for all, but she pur- 
sued her work. 

In the afternoon she followed the sensible 
custom of old-fashioned early risers, and 
slept some two hours, and then the work 
and the reading began again. In the even- 
ing she entertained any distinguished per- 
sons who happened to be in town, and work 
was laid aside, and her ‘“‘ good gown” of 
black silk, worn with fine lace, was donned. 
The entertainment was simple, tea and 
coffee, bread-and-butter sandwiches, sponge- 
cake, and thin slices of tongue or ham, 
composed the refection for a tea party. For 
an evening party, cake and wine and lem- 
onade sufficed in Summer, and apples, nuts, 
and raisins in Winter, but as husband, wife, 
and children were equally given to hospi+« 
tality, the number of unexpected guests 
often exceeded twoscore, 

About six days In the year sufficed for at- 
tention to her wardrobe, which included the 
“good gown,” another of thin, fine wool, 
and print frocks, One day was required to 
cut, fit, and make any one of these frocks, 
Mrs. Lyman and the dressmaker working 
together, and when they were finished she 
returned to her beloved darning. Inciden- 
tally, she had many children, and there- 
fore occasionally left the darning basket 
for a whole day. Naturally, she despised 
“nerves” and their possessors, Equally, 
she despised -the foolishness of setting the 
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Mr, Ricketts’ designs. 


STATES, OF THE VALE PRESS. 

@ SPECIAL NOTICE. 

HE “Avon” fount of small pica type, upon which 
Mr. Ricketts has long been engaged, is now com-~ 
plete. It has been specially designed for printing 
the Plays of Shakespeare. No edition of them at 
presentexiststhatisnotableas a finely printed book 
on paper whose permanence is undoubted. The 

edition of Shakespeare's Plays which will shortly be issued by the 

Vale Press will be printed in this new type, and the fount will not 

be used for any other books, at least until the Plays are completed. 

The aim of the Vale Shakespeare is to be thoroughly handyand 

While no attempt will be made to illustrate the Plays, 

an entirely new scheme of decoration has been prepared for them, 

including borders and half-borders cut in brass and on wood from 

The paper, specially made by Messrs. 


Arnold, is distinguished from the previous Vale papers by a new 
water~mark—a Mermaid. 


spelling. 








The Text has been Edited by Mr. T. S. Moore, who Edited 
he Vale Press Editions of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets” and “ The 
Passionate Pilgrim,” now out of Print. It will be conservative in 
its tendencies, being based upon the early Folio editions, though 
the results of modern research will be recognised, and, as a matter 
of practical convenience, the Plays will be printed in modern 


Each Play will be issued in a single demy 8vo volume, bound 
in cloth and stamped in blind from a design by Mr. Ricketts. 
Though the series will be uniform in outward appearance, separate 
schemes of internal decoration have been arranged for the ” T'ra~ 
gedies,” the ‘* Comedies,” and the “ Histories.” 

Only 310 sets of the Vale Shakespeare will be printed, of which 
100 sets are for sale in the United States of America, and 187 sets 
in Great Britain. The imprint in both countries will be identical, 
viz.: Sold by Hacon G Ricketts, London, and by John Lane, New 
York. Theseries willnever be reprinted. ‘The Plays will be issued 
at $6 pervolume nett. The first Play,‘ Hamlet,” will appear at the 
beginning of March, and succeeding volumes will -be published 
at intervals of one month from that date. 

The last twelve books issued from the Vale Press have all been 


fully subscribed before publication, and are now at a considerable 


premium. 


The whole of the English edition of the Vale Shakespeare has 
been taken up by collectors and the trade. 

A catalogue of such of the Vale Books as are still obtainable can 
be-+ad from John Lane, 251, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


perfection of housekeeping above the per- 
fection of life, and once, when told of a 
wonderful housekeeper declared her to be 
the dirtiest person she ever saw. Said she: 
“From the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same, that woman’s mind is on 


dirt; she thinks dirt, sees dirt, is fighting 
dirt the iivelong day. Now, I would much 
rather see more of it in her carpet and less 
of it on her mind.” 

Her independence in literary opinion was 
no greater than her independence in other 
matters, and Mrs. Lesley has collected a 
series of delightful sayings. If one can 
imagine Mrs. Poyser educated, well read, 
-— well bred, one may form some idea of 

em, 


“She can do anything she pleases,” was 
said of her. She was pleased to do very 
little that was not commendable, but, be- 
ing quick witted, she was also yack tem- 
pered, but her wrath spent itself in words 
and was forgotten. Gracious and rather 
stately manners, a rapid flow of elegant 
English, quick appreciation of an _ inter- 
locutor’s views, and the perfect abstinence 
from malicious speech made her an ideal 
hostess. True goodness and untiring in- 
dustry made her the idol of her family, and 
Mrs. Lesley’s book was originally written 
for circulation among her kindre@ and 
friends. Its publication should heighten 
this generation's respect for its 
and their manner of living. 


Mr, Markham and Mr. Bangs Ad- 
dress the Bookbinder at Their 
Annual Dinner. 


The second annual dinner of the Associa- 
tion of Employing Bookbinders was held 
cn Monday night at the Hotel Savoy,*its 
President, G. K, Rosenquest, presiding. 
Seated with him at the guests’ table were 
Edwin Markham, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Robert Rutter, J. F. Tapley, C. M. Smith, 
A, V. 8S, Anthony, and Francis W. Halsey. 
After Mr. Anthony, with some gentle 
touches of humor, had responded to the 
toast “A Word About Books,” Edwin 
Markham, author of “ The Man with the 
Hoe,” speke on “ How. Books Are Bound.” 

“IT am to talk on how books are bound,” 
he said. “Now there are two sorts of 
bindings. There is that which gives the 
book its outward appearance, the sort of 
binding of which you ‘are the best master, 
Wut on that subject I shall not venture to 
speak to-night. There is another binding, 
and that is the binding which it recelves in 
the hearts of the people. How ts it made a 
part of thegliving literature of the people; 
in other words, what gives the book immor- 
tality? Let me say at the very beginning 
t..at there are two things Which go to the 
binding of books in the hearts of the peo- 
ple—the etyle in which it is written and 
the way’ it gives to us some 
on life. In other words, 


ancestors 


sort of a ght 


style, and next it must be an illumination 
of life, 

“ Now, what is this thing we call style? 
Style, I take it, is that which makes 
thought permanent, It is that which gives 
it life; it is the feather in the arrow of 
thought. Many books have perished that 
were full of thought and weighted. with 
ideals because they had not style. 

“What is style? Well, P would be a re- 
markable man if I could tell you. It is 
something we feel, but all we can do is talk 
about it. I can say that style is a certein 
aristocracy of expression. It is a grand 
manner of utterance. It*must have always 
serenity at its bottom. When an impressive 
fact is told with simplicity we have style; 
thet is to say, when a great thought, great 
idea, is expressed in the very lowest terms 
of expression, then we have style. Style is 
the thing that binds the book with immor- 
tality. 

“The next great idea of the binding of a 
book is that it shall be in some way an 
iNumination of life, that it shall cast some 
interesting or humorous light on life. The 
newspaper is made notable because it Is so 
full of this taste of life. Man is the con- 
script of an endless question, and that ques- 
tion is to find out what life is; in other 
words, to find out what he is himself. If 
man can know himeelf he will have then 
solved the deepest and most interesting 
problem of his existence. What is the good 
of knowing one another? If you know your 
neighbor you can love him, or at least you 
will have sympathy with him. I believe that 


all hate is caused by a lack of knowledge of 
our neighbor.’”’ 

When John Kendrick Bangs was intro- 
duced somebody started the song “ For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow, Which Nobody 
Can Deny,” which was anes joined in 
by the members of the association. ‘“ Gen- 
tlemen,”’ said Mr. Bangs, after bowing his 
acknowledgments, ‘‘ you are fully correct. 
I have never met the man who could deny 
that fact.’’ Mr. Bangs, whose subject was 
“ What I Don’t Know About Bookbindery,” 
made a humorous speech, in which his 
friend, Mr. Rosenquest, had to bear the 
brunt of his names, “While T am a lover 
of books,” he sald, “and a lover of fine 
bindings, and I treasure and keep them in 
my home, I have never had to go beyond 
the confines of New York City when [I 
wanted a book clad. I know that this shows 
my ignorance, but I am proud of my ignor- 
ance.’ In conclusion Mr. Bangs described 
an experience of his. “One Summer,” he 
said, ‘' while summering along the Atlantic 
Coast, “I promised Mrs, Bangs on my re- 
turn to New York, to which I had come 
for rest, to send her some light_reading. 
On my way from the University Club to the 

found that I had forgotten this prom- 
I then stepped into Brentano's sales- 
made a request for some light 

the clerk promptly me 
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ceived in return a copy of ‘The Sorrows 
of Corelli, by Satan, and one or two other 
light works, Yneiuding a thoughtful one of 
my owm ‘What! I said, ‘why, I can’t 
read Bangs.’ ‘ Well,’ said the salesman, ‘ to 
tell you the truth, neither can £’ I was 
sufficiently tactful to give him the address 
of somebody else when I recovered myself 
and, had pald for the books I had ordered. 
The books, however, never reached me, for 
I failed to recollect the name of the person 
to whom they were addressed.” 

After Mr. Bangs had spoken, Mr. Rutter, 
who is the oldest bookbinder in New Yo 
in active service, entertafned the compan 
with remake of a reminiscent d 

Halsey 


ous character, and Mr. 
., d a8 On a ir r 
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OLD PLATE, 


Makers and Hall Marks—What Is 
Sterling—Ancient Fra uds— 
The Goldsmiths—Warn- 
ings to Collectors.” 


Who were the first makers of gold or sil- 
ver vessels? ‘“ The Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans were well 
acquainted with both gold and silver, and 
bigh authority places the vessels recently 
found on the supposed site of Troy and at 
Mycenae among genuine relics of pre- 
Hellenic, or, more indefinitely still, Homeric 
times.”” Archaeologists will inform you that 
the first forms of bowls followed precisely 
the shapes of the primitive objects in pot- 
tery. Mr. Wilfred Joseph Cripps begins 
his ‘Old English Plate” by a reference to 
Exodus. The Bible shows that the gold- 
smith carried on his art fifteen centuries 
before the birth of Christ. The fining pot 
of silver, the furnace for gold, the refiner’s 
fire, Solomon's drinking vessels of gold, Jo 
seph’'s cup of silver, are familiar images. 
Certainly in the old time, the precious 
metals were lavished not alone on shrines, 
but for the fabrication of utensils for do- 
mestic use. 

Mr. Cripps enters fully into the description 
of the precious metals. Both gold and sil- 
ver, in a condition of purity, are too soft 
to be used either as coin or plate. From 
the earliest times an alloy has been used. 
Copper is the metal added, for the reason 
that without much change of color the 
hardness of the gold or silver is increased. 
The author writes: 

The word alloy is often said to be derived 
from the French A la lol, the proportion ot 
baser metal that might be used for the pur- 
pose having been from very early days reg- 
ulated by law. But the word seems more 
often than not used for the mixed metal 
itself rather than for the portion of base 
metal added to the pure gold or silver, and, 
coupling this with the fact that the French 
express it by “ alliege,”’ there is reason to 
think that the word may not impossibly be 
derived from allier rather than A la lol. 

What is meant by the English standards? 
For gold, 22 parts of fine gold and 3 parts 
of alloy, and for silver, 11 ounces 2 penny- 
weights of fine silver and 18 penny- 
weights of copper are those which form 
our “standard” or “sterling” alloys in 
England, and, with small exception, this 
has been so in the case of gold since the 
restoration in 1660 and in the case of silver 
from far earlier times. The word “ ster- 
ling,”’ it is believed, owes its origin to the 
Esterlings, who were early celebrated for 
the purity of their coinage. Methods of 
testing gold or silver by means of the | 
* touchstone ” are of the most ancient date, | 
At the best, the old “pierre de touche” 
could only give an approximate valuation. 
The author presents in the clearest way | 
the modern methods cf assaying gold and 
As to silver, when it is suspected to 
inferior quality, the use of a | 
minute quantity of the solution of the 
nitrate of silver will show the baser metal 
at once. A _ brownish black ‘film 
pears if there an excess of the 
Just here it is not out of place to warn 
the _possessors of old silver that the clean- 
ing of their silver must be carried on with 
By excess of zeal you may 
bring about the ruin of your*silver. Never 
use any erosive substance. The worth of | 
your old piece depends in great measure 
on the mark of the maker, the date letters, 
with the hall marks. Obliterate these with 
sand, and the value of your piece dimin- 
ishes. A silversmith of the year 1737 gives 
this excellent advice: 

“Clean it now and then with only warm 
water and soap, with a Spunge, and wash 
it with clean water, and dry it veny well 
with a soft Linnen Cloth, and keep it in a 
dry place, for the damp will spoyle it.” 
Here additional advice, dating back to 
1679: “ Be careful, to wipe it with a clan 
linnen cloath, and if there chance be any 
staines or spotts that will not easily come 
off with a little water, the cloath being | 
dipped therein, and rubbed the flagon 
and chalices from the topp to the Bottome, 
not crosswise, But the Bason and patens 
are to rubb’d roundwise, not 
and by means use either chalk, 
or salt.” 

Frauds in the manufacture of plate were 
of an early date. Then particular guilds 
were formed for the purposes of mutual pro- 
tection. In 1260 the Provost of Paris issued | 
a code of statutes for the regulation of the | 
goldsmiths. In 1300 the mark-of Paris is | 
referred to in the English Warbrobe Ac- 
counts. In England the guild of goldsmiths 
dates from 1180. It always had the special | 
duty of protecting the trade ‘“ against 
fraudulent workers and placing marks | 
upon articles examined.’”’ Mr. Cripps 
scribes at length the early history of the 
goldsmiths’ guild. They must have been of | 
a turbulent character, but were the | 
tailors. In 1267 goldsmiths and tailors had | 
a street brawl and many of the combatants 
were killed. 

Portions of 
goldsmiths of 
powers. No 


éilver. 
be of an 


or ap- 


is alloy. | 


due precaution, 
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be acrosse, 


noe sand, 
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rules laid down by the 
show what were their | 
of silver was to leave 
the worker’s hands until it had been as- 
sayed by the wardens of the craft and 
marked with the leopard’s head, (q’ele soit 
signée une teste de léopart.) As time ! 
went on the Goldsmiths’ Company enlarged ' 
its powers. In Elizabeth's reign those who | 
made false plate or counterfeited the Hall 
Mark were put in the pjllory, and ‘n some 
cases the culprit lost an ear. | 
The author shows how in time the London 
goldsmith the banker. The many 
goldsmiths’ statutes and ordinances are to | 


vessel 


de 


exceptional 


became 


*OLD ENGLISH PLATP. By Wilfred J. Cripps 
Old English Plate, Ecclesiastical, Decorative 
and Domestic. Its Makers ‘and Marks. Sixth 
edition, revised and enlarg with 123 illus- 
trations and upward of 2,600 fac-similes of 
plate marks. New York: Franets P. Harper. 
Syo, cloth, uncut. $6. 
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be found in Mr, Cripps’s most thorough vol- 
ume, 

All collectors of old silver, and there are 
many in the United States, know of the 
leopard’s head. The probability is that the 
leopard stood for a lion. “The leopard’s 
head, therefore, ig properly the head of a 
lion passant guardant, which, in fact, is a 
lion’s front face; and in all the carly exam- 
ples of this mark shows a fine, bold lion's 
face, with mane and beard, having cn the 
head a ducal crown.” This particular mark 
being the best known, we dwell upon it, 
because it is often supposed to be the dis- 
tinct London one. This is probably rot the 
case, the “touch of the leopard’s head” 
having served in many other old English 
cities. What is known as the worker's or 
maker's mark, Mr. Cripps tells ue, was in- 
stituted in England in 1363, At first these 
marks took the form of emblems cr sym- 
bols. It is believed that the old workers 
copied as marks for their wares the signs 
over their shops. After a certain time the 
initials ofthe makers came into tse, and 
various additions were made in the Hall 
Marks. All these changes and additions 
the author presents, 


Many are the warnings found !n the vol- 
ume directed to the purchasers of so-called 
“old silver.” Take, for instance, silver 
plate offered for sale and called Queen Anne 
plate. ‘The market is now flooded with the 
plain and fluted plate of this reign, which is 
made, to all appearance, both at home and 
abroad for importation hither by the 
wagonload."' The modern forger is highly 
clever. He transposes the original marks 
from old silver, taking the small pieces and 
inlaying them into large modern objects. 
Mr. Cripps cites many cases of fraud com- 
ing under his own observation. Sometimes 


_the forgeries are so cleverly carried out as 


to be difficult of detection. A collector must 
know what is the style of the different 
periods. When a piece of silver is declared 
to be of a certain time he knows that the 
silversmith followed certain lines and deco- 
rations. Quite recently a London silver- 
smith who had forged the Hall Marks had 
to pay £3,000, besides forfeiting all the plate 
bearing the forged marks. 


So far something has been told of the 
marks by means of which old silver may be 
determined. In the ninth chapter Mr. 
Cripps enters on the interesting topic of 
plate, ecclesiastical or other, to be found in 
English collections. The author writes: 

Tt is difficult to realize the splendor of the 
display that would have met the eye of him 
who entered one of our great cathedrals or 
wealthy parish churches on any high fes- 
tival day in the three or four centuries that 
preceded the Reformation. The Church 
was the nursing mother of the arts, which 
lent themselves in their turn to the adorn- 
ment of her services. The monks were the 
goldsmiths of the Middle Ages. St. Dun- 
stane himself was the patron of their craft 
in England. What wonder, then, that the 
wealth of gold and silver in its shrine and 
treasury was immense; so immense as to be 
almost incredible. 

The wars of the Roses, 
particularly the actions of Henry VIII., 
with those of Cromwell, brought 
about the destruction and the dispersal of 
old English plate. ‘‘ The examples of pre- 
Reformation art in England are compara- 
tively few; those of any importance 
very few indeed.’ Mr. Cripps describes 
the examples of ancient ecclesiastical plate 
found in England to-day. They are 
communion cups, chalices, patens, of vari- 
ous forms and patterns. As a careful his- 
torian, Mr. Cripps cites some of our own 
church plate. The oldest may be a silver 
paten and flagon. bearing the date 1694, and 
belonging to Christ Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. In secular plate there are many ex- 
amples. 


the Reformation, 


Oliver 


are 


Mr. Cripps’s study of the spoon is of sin- 
gular interest. "When was the spoon first 
used? The learned de Laborde writes: 
“Les cuillers sont vieille, je ne dirai pas 
comme le monde, mais certainement autant 
que la soupe.”’ To be translated: ‘“ The 
spoon is as old as is soup.”” Spoons ante- 
date forks. In the “‘ Babies’ Book” of 1475 
you may read, ‘‘Ne playe with spone 
trenchere ne knyffe."” In an English will of 
1446 there is a bequest of a spoon with the 
image of the Virgin on it. The Apostle 
spoon all collectors are desirous of pos- 
fessing. Such Apostle spoons certainly 
have their value. A dozen Apostle spoons 
were sold some forty-five years ago for 
£430, and another set disposed of in 1890 
brought £400. The oldest spoon mentioned 
by the author is of the year 1259. Forks 
are modern refinements. It looks as if the 
luxuriant Greek or Roman used his fingers 
at table. There is no mention of the fork 
in the fifteenth century. In the “ Boke of 
Kervyng”"’ the servitor is instructed as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Laye your knyves and set your 
brede one lofe by ane other; your spones 
and your napkyns fayre folden besyde your 
brede.”” There is no werd about a fork. The 
useful fork was of Italian origin. Coryat in 
his ‘“‘ Crudities”” first mentions a fork. In 
1611 the “little fork’ is described. Ben 
Jonson in his ‘‘ The Devil Is an Ass”’ makes 
one of his personages ask, ‘“‘ Forks! What 
are they?” At first forks were two- 
pronged. The earliest four-pronged forks 
Mr. Cripps has any knowledge about were 
made in 1726. 

Of mazers, ewers, basins, salvers, cups, 
tankards, caudle-cups, porringers, Mon- 
teiths, tea and coffee services, cake baskets, 
voyders, maces, the author gives the fullest 
descriptions, 

The full account of old silver would not be 
complete were the salt-cellar of the olden 
The massive salt always 
on the table. “It adorned 
the table and served to in- 
dicate the importance of the owner and 
to divide the lord and his noble guests 
from the inferior guests and menials, who 
were entitled to places,” Hence the ex- 
pression, ‘“‘to ye seated below the salt,” 
meaning a position of inferiority. In the 


had a place 
the centre of 
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volume among its numerous Illustrations is 
the print of a famous salt. It was in the 
shape of a lighthouse, It held not salt 
alone, but sugar and pepper. Guests of 
lower degree took their salt from what 
were called trencher salts, 

At the conclusion the author gives the 
chronological list of plate, beginning with 
the fifteenth century and carrying it out to 
the year 1844. Then follow tables of the 
date-letters used by all the English, Scotch, 
and Irish assay halls. The care taken by 
Mr. Cripps in the working up of his subject 
is worthy of all praise. Now, “ the pro of 
the pudding is the eating of it.” The writer 
of this article visited lately a collection of 
old silver. He took with him the volume 
now under notice. Among the many pieces 
in the collection there was one the authen- 
ticity of which was questioned. The owner 
of the silver prided himself particularly on 
this special plece, because he believed that 
it was a family heirloom. Supposably it 
had been made in the time of Queen Anne. 
The lines, the decoration were good. Con- 
sulting ‘“‘ Old English Plate,” the disagreea- 
ble discovery was made by the collector 
that it was a clever forgery. 


“A Few Verses,” by John W. 
Chadwick, 


John White Chadwick, the well-known 
Unitarian minister of Brooklyn, has had 
privately printed, to be sold at a fair insti- 
tuted by the women of his society, “ A Few 
Verses,’ the little book being published in 
dainty pamphlet form. The charm of Mr. 
Chadwick's verse is wel) known to ‘overs 
of good poetry, through the excellence of 
the various books 6f verses and anthologies 
he has already iscued. The poems in the 
present little volume, although few in num- 
ber, are varied in style and interest. Among 
them will be found a_.congratulatory poem 
addressed to Robert Collyer on his seven- 
ticth birthday: 

You dear old Robert, whom we love so well, 

If we the half of all our love should tell, 

You would grow red as was that famous 
rose . 

Of York, which 


knows, 
To Lancaster on some soft bosum’s swell. 


blushed, as every poet 


Another beautiful poem is one entitled, 
“To My Father's Quadrant,” which read- 
ers of the little privately printed memoir 
of the elder Chadwick, written by his son— 
a beautiful story of a noble life—and circu- 
lated only among the friends ef the family— 
will remember with much pleasuge. An old 
sea Captain for many years was the father, 
whose quadrant now hangs in the son's city 
home. 
You were his guide on many a dangerous 

sea, 

Through storm and darkness led him safe- 

ly home; 

As you to him, so he shall be to me, 
Whatever seas | sail or lands I roam. 
Another interesting poem, the first in the 

present volume, is “‘ The Making of Men,” 

too long, however, to be given here, and still 
another, ‘*A Good Physician,’ which was 
called forth by the memory of Dr. Calvin 

Briggs of Marblehead, 

saved Mr. Chadwick from congenital blind- 

ness, Another beautiful poem, 
the Unknown,” was inspired by a reading 
of Nansen's ‘“‘ Farthest North” 

So it is written in brave Nansen’s story 

Of the good Fram, and all the fame and 

glory 

those stout hearts who further 

ward bore 


Than any ship had ever been before. 
* * 7” . * . . 

Yet still from out the unknown world there 
came 

Voices that seemed to call them each by 
name; 

Voices of bergs that grind, and seas that 
roll, 

Tempting and spurning man’s imperial soul, 


of north- 


% 
Would that it might be so with us who kee 
Car. fateful course o'er life’s unmeasure 
deep; 
That we, 
hail, 
Which is the port of 
* + . 
No fear! That great unknown toward which 
we move 
Is the wide sea of God's eternal love. 
No ice-bound, beauteous desolation there; 
_ more life~who would not onward 
are? 


as cheerly, might that mystery 


every Captain's sail. 
* . * ° 


who know Mr. D. C. French's 
“ Death and the Young Sculptor” will ap- 
preciate the beauty of the following son- 
net, called forth by the photographs of the 
group: 


Those 


Striving to shape the solemn Sphinx aright, 
The seulptor works with high, impassioned 
heart, 
A little longer and his patient art 
Shall triumph. Lo, across his-waning light 
Chilling his fancy with a sudden blight 
A shadow and an outstretched hand 
pert 
The worker from his work forever! Start 
Thou not, O man, with miserable fright. 
How much more grand this Presence than 
thy dream! 
What if her touch that seals thy pleading 
ey2s 
Shall them reopen under larger skies, 
Where all thou here essay’dst in vain shall 
gleam 
With rarer beauty, and the Sphinx, sooth- 
fast, 
Shall her own riddle solve for thee at last. 
Or the equally interesting “* Prepared "’: 
Oft have I wondered at the fearless heart 
With which strong men and tender wo- 
men go 
To meet great Death; but now I seem to 
know 
The secret of their courage. *Tis a part 
Of their whole life, the end of all thou art, 
O Nature, to their souls. The steady flow 
Of time is ceaseless; thick thy hand doth 
sow 
The void with 
bosom start 
The lovely flowers, and there 
streams 
And women’s faces and love's mystery; 
And all these things are influences that 
give 
The needed lesson. 
Of the one strangeness and the last. 
be 
Of death 
live? 


to 


stars, while from earth’s 


ire trees and 


They are all foregleams 
How 


afraid when we huve dared to 


T. H. Colwell°of the University Press of 
Minnesota announces for publication next 
week a new volume of poems by Arthur Up- 
son. entitled *‘ At the Sign of the Harp.” 





Mr. Chadwick writes of it as follows: | 


whose skill years ago | 


“Toward | 
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The Gardinal’s Musketeer 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR, author of “ The 
House of the Wizard,” ‘‘ The Yankee 
Volunteer,’” “An Imperial Lover,” 
*‘On the Red Staircase.” 12mo, $1.25. 


The scenes of this latest novel by Miss Taylor, 
of whose previous books many thousands have 
been sold, are laid in Fratce in Richelieu’s .ime, 
amid a fine atmosphere of chivalry and ro- 
mance. The hero i@a knightly youth, sans peur 
et sane reproche, brave and generous, and a de- 
voted lover. Apart from the interest of the histor- 
ical setting, Miss Taylor has in none of her pre- 
vious romances presented a love story of more 
absorbing interest than that of *‘ The Cardinal's 
Musketeer.'’ Miss Taylor's peculiar gift of vivid- 
ly representing the times and scenes of which she 
writes is shown here at its best. 
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“UNCUT EDGES AGAIN. 


Will Hive None Other if Hz Can 
Help It. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Some of the letters that have appeared of 


late in THe SaTuRDAY REviEew, advocating | 


cut edges to all books, magazines, &c., 
sound strange, even amusing, to the “ biblio- 
phile.” Practically, the tone of at least 
one of these communications seems to car- 
ry with it an aceusation of a want of taste 
on the part of those who prefer their books 
unmutilated. Now, if these good people 
want narrow margins, and the 
their reading matter sheared down to the 
type, I see no reason why their perverted 
tastes shovld not be respected, and they 
will certainly in this way run no risk of 
microbes. Now, I think I speak of what 1 
know, and that is, there are many 
who prefer liberal margins to the volumes 
in their libraries, with the microbes thrown 
in. In fact, I believe they would feel cold 
their spines to have to see 
some of their favorite authors mutilated in 
the way that these writers to THE REVIEW 
would be pleased to have done. I am free 
to admit that one idea running in the minds 
of many book collectors is that they hope 
day to replace the cloth 
covers of their choice volumes with appro- 
priate bindings. This would be quite impos- 
sibie if the margins were destroyed. The 
sneer at English publishers in one of these 
letters in quite ill-placed, though much in 
line with the whole gist of it. The truth is, 
no publisher in England, or purchasers there 
either, regards cloth covers as binding at 
ail, but only temporary expedients to hold 
Cloth binding 


chills down 


at some future 


the printed sheets together. 
is an American subterfuge. I am free to ad- 
mit that a very large proportion of the 
books of the day, mainly in the line of fic- 
tion, worthy of nothing better than 
cloth cases, (perhaps, not that,) and it is 
quite immaterial whether the pages of such 
are cut down clean to the type, or even 
into it, but there are a few at least that 
are worthy of a better fate than to be 
given up to the mercy of the shaving ma- 
chine. 

The letter over the signature of “ Agnes 
E. Blanchard,” in your issue of Feb. 10, is 
to the point in many respects, and covers 
the argument from a book-lover’s view, in 
contradistinction to the mere utilitarian 
spirit. Doubtless most of those who adve- 
cate cut edges only care for books while 
they read them, and have little or no re- 
spect for them, beyond the mere amuse- 
ment they yield to them for the time, and 
when that is done, they are thrown aside. 
For myself, let me add this, that while pos- 
sessing many volumes in a somewhat exten- 
sive but modest library that have trimmed 
edges, yet I make it a rule never to pur- 
chase one, (nor magazine either, that I 
care anything about,) if I can obtain it 
otherwise. Oftentimes I have got from the 
publishers the sheets of a book I wanted, 
rather than take it in the ordinary cloth 
case, where it has been subjected to the 
scalping knife. Again, I have refrained 
from buying many a book simply for that 
reason. I console myself with the belief 
that I am not alone in the world. There 
are others, and I rejoice I am in good com- 
pany. rs 

WILLIAM HYATT FARRINGTON. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Feb. 10, 1900, 


A Device of Money Makers. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I see in your last number some letters 
on “ Uncut Edges.” If you will allow me, I 
would like to say a word on that point. 
Uncut edges and rough edges are a device 
of bookmakers to make or save money. If 
there is anything I abominate in the book 
line it is the book with uncut edges and 
with rough edges. These rough edges are 
a perfect resting place for all the dirt that 
sails through the air. And this dirt cannot 
be dislodged. I have tried that out to my 
entire satisfaction. Such books are unsan- 
itary—for everything dirty is unsanitary— 
unpleasant to handle, and a disgrace to 
bookmakers, who ought to know better in 
this age of enlightenment and its tenden- 
cies to cleanliness. Cannot those who are 
opposed to “uncut edges” form an or- 
ganization to have the edges of books neat- 
ly trimmed before they leave the publish- 
ing house? 

Yours for all things wholesome, 

FRANCES ELLEN BURR. 

Hartford, Conn., Feb. 14, 1900. 


The Custom Old and Honored. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In recent issues of Tam SaruRDAY RBE- 
view [I find several correspondents, and 
among them book connoisseurs, taking 
ground in contrast to the old time-honored 
English style of uncut edges. I would take 
up the defense of uncut edges in all cases 
but one, and that is works of fiction. Fic- 
tion alone should be published with the 
edges trimmed. 

Uncut edges is a custom extending tack 
many centuries, and undoubtedly this curi- 
ous idea will never become obsolete. Book- 
worms yearn to grasp at a time-worn vol- 
ume, dusty from age, with its uncut edges. 
Most standard authors will be found with 
uncut edges, especially books which bear 
an imprint of many decades back, with the 
edges very uneven and sometimes protrud- 
ing 

Take, for instance, any of the noble first 
editions with their ragged edges in their 
artistic bindings of by-gone centuries. 
Really what a curious and delightful pleas- 
ure it is to gaze at the contents. These, of 
course, generally command unusual prices 
in the auction room, 

But an early volume with uncut edges 


are 


pages of | 


others | 
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does not necessarily become rare. Thou- 
sands and thousands of volumes were pub- 
| lished with clean edges, and are equally 
rare. 
Usually early Americana will be found 
to have clean edges; among them early im- 
pressions of Bradford, Zenger, Franklin, end 
others (oo numerous to name, but oecasion- 
ally a volume appeared with its pages un- 
trimmed, which indeed have always been 
beloved to all bibliomaniacs. 
H. A. WILLIAM. 
1900. 


New York, Feb. 10, 


|Onty When One Can Afford the 
Time, 


To The New York Times Suturday Review: 

As to uncut edges, “ hopelessly selfish 
luxuriousness"’ is perhaps excusable when 
one can afford it, but the time 
eutting with a paper cutter the leaves of un- 
cut books is much grudged by one who must 
confine his reading to the hours between 
7:0 P. M. and bedtime. Besides, though 
many of the clumsy uncut books are of 
heavy, brittle, sheet-iron paper, with per- 
haps some red type in the title-page, they 
are frequently cloth-bound in the 
style called ‘** casework.”’ Does the rough- 
edge fad excuse increase of price? 

If a book is worth reading it is a peren- 
nial fount from which, in my opinion, the 





last comer may draw equal pleasure with | 


the first; absorbed in the subject-matter, 
one does not wait to gloat over the ragged 
pulchritude of uncut edges or fret at the 
repulsive smudge left by a previous reader. 
Sometimes, too, one would enjoy a book 
and tobacco together; Which, I assure A. 
E. B., cannot be done on the ragged edge. 

A. 8. B. 

Albany, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1900. 


Uncut and Cut. 


Behold! to thee is given this book divine; 
Within its depth there lies 

Treasures enlocked; forthwith to find 
One needs must search with human eyes. 


Aye! e’en enlocked as gold in quartz, 
Whose flashing brightness shines; enlocked 
By Nature’s lock secure, and deeper depth 
For miners’ work its hope insures. 


Take it! the book is yours, to find 
What treasures therein are, to cut 
BDach page and search each line 
For mystic worth by human art. 


Oh! let your heart now turn to it, 
And may each treasured page, as cut, 
Be full of hope, a soul's desire 

To find an earthly paradise. 

. * ’ * * - 
Didst say this treasure was for me? 
Me, who, by a carnal thought of mind, 
Would find a treasure there enfold 
As gold from depth of quartz’s mine? 


Prithee, didst know a miner's curse 
Who, working onward on, at flashing gold 
Finds weary toil, too oft reward, 

For riches he'd unfold, even gold, gold. 


Nay, take it back, for I can’t see 

Wherein its treasures lie, so deep enlocked, 

Fer me to find: what!gold is there 

In ponderous stock would rather take in cradle- 
rock. 


This book, with page uncut, for me? 

No, no; for me ‘tis not—to search, to find 

A treasured thought that therein lies 

Of one whose soul must see with human eyes. 


Go, cut the page and let me read, 

With soul's desire, each written word, 
As though a picture, whose tints unfold 
A view of paradise, not earth’s desire, 


Now let me rest; let thoughts divine 
Incase my soul; my life, "tis but a fleeing dream 
For that bright dawn when sin shall be no more. 
Curse not the thought, but let me dream. 

A. H. NOLTING, 


Just Cutting the Leaves. 


Written for Tue New York Times Sat 
URDAY REVIEW apropos of the discussion 
on cut and uncut edges. 


*Twas the eve of a midwinter Sunday, 
Through the service a glory had shown, 
Undone by the strain of the morning, 
I mused in my study alone; 
And took from the table a volume, 
A present from one whom I love, 
And listlessly thumbed through the pages, 
And ionged for the wings of a dove. 
Just cutting the leaves. 


But somehow the songs of the morning 
Kept singing themselves in my heart. 

And my eyes chanced to fall on a poem 
That caused deepest feelings to start, 

And each time the knife made of olive 
Would neatly the pages divide, 

From the dreamland of memory sweet faces, 
Beamed on me with eves open wide, 

Just cutting the leaves, 


It seemed that the playmates of childhood, 
Who had passed from my life long ago, 
Had gathered in company about me 
So lifelike it made my heart glow, 
And I fancied again we were playing 
At hide-and-go-seek on the hay, 
While mother was roasting the turkey. 
The bell rang. Oh, happy that day! 
Just cutting the leaves, 


Now life has grown deeper and richer, 
Its sorrows and joys crowd apace, 

But they biend in a background of beauty 
On which is projected some face 

That speaks all the grandest achievements, 
Defeats and the victories sublime. 

Each page calls a face and I'm living 
My years in an hour of time, 

Just cutting the leaves, 


I hear a sweet voice softly calling, 
Feel the touch of a hand on my brow, 
That quickly drives ‘way all my languor 
With the pledge of love's eternal vow. 
A presence draws nearer and nearer, 
On my lps fondly presses a kiss; 
All my heart chords respond In rich music 
And I'm lost in the rapture of bliss. ' 
Just cutting the leaves. in 


And now the last leaf has been severed, 
The gloaming creeps furtively on, 


| 


' 
wasted 


cheap | 
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NEW VOLUME BY CANON NEWBOLT. 
WORDS OF EXHORTATION. 


Sermons preached at St. Paul’s and Elsewhere. By the Rev. W. C. E. 
NEWBOLT, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


HOME AND GARDEN. 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Worker in Both. 
GERTRUDE JEKYLL, author of ““ Wood and Garden.” 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 8vo, $3.50. 


“The favorable reception of ‘Wood and Garden,’ published a year ago, 
has proved that there are many who are willing to receive such suggestions 
as my many years of work as a practical amateur have enabled me tomake. 
It has further encouraged me to put together in the present volume some 
more notes and reflections, for the most part also on garden matters, though 
this time grouped with allied home subjects.’-—AuTuor’s Nore. 


THE RREDEMPTION OF EGYPT. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, author of “South Africa,” etc. With 4 
illustrations in color and 90 illustrations from sketches and photo- 
graphs by the author. _Fcp 4to, cloth extra, gilt top, $7.50. 

“For the reader or traveler who has not paid much attention to the lit- 
erature that is being piled up around Egypt, we could suggest no better in- 
troductory volume than this one of Mr. Worsfold’s. He has taken rather 
more architectural knowledge and taste with him to the country than is com- 
mon, and his observatiens on the buildings and monuments are well worth 


reading, especially those which relate to the mosques. His illustrations are 
g00d and his style is a pleasant one.’’-—New York Tribune. 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
DEATH OF FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC. 


By ULICK RALPH BURKE, M. A. Second and Cheaper Edition, Ed- 
ited, with additional Notes and an Introduction, by Martin A. S. 
Hume, Editor of the “Calendar of Spanish State Papers, etc.” 2 
vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 


By 
With 53 


THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY 
se With Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s ‘* Pre- 
erita.’” 


Edited by One of Their Grandchildren, JANE H. ADEANE. Editor of 
“‘ The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd.” With 10 Portraits and 
3 other IMustrations. 8vo, $5.00: 


THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREWSTER. 
By LADY MABEL HOWARD. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“The strongest book of the year.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Brightly and pleasantly written, and the interest is well sustained to the 
end."’"—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “ The Duenna of 
a Genius,” “ A Daughter cf the Soil,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“We can cordially recommend ‘ Yeoman Fleetwood’ as a very graceful 
and picturesque romance. The period chosen is that of the early decades of 
the century, and the sketches of Regency manners, given in the closing chap- 
ters, form an effective contrast to the rural surroundings of the earlier por- 


tions of the story.”—Spectator. 


SIR PATRICK : 


THE PUDDOCK. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “The Baby’s Grandmother,” “Leddy 


Marget,” etc., etc. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


‘She photographs her characters with a clearness of outline that is al- 


most as impressive as an introdyction in real life. . . . 


Mrs. Walford has 


given us a unique love story, but the effective force of the romance lies con- 
spicuously in the glimpses of English titled society scattered through its vi- 


vacious pages. 


The book is exuberant in genuine humor, and easily holds its 


own with the best of its author’s previous productions.”—Home Journal. 


LONGIMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


The volume lies closed on the table; 

The faces have faded and gone. 
But still I sit dreamily musing, 

Deepest silence pervading the room; 
For that volume has filled memory’s temple 

With the richest and rarest perfume. 

Just cutting the leaves, , 
—~A. MeCLELLAND. 


DoWomen Really Care for Literature 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
I am moved to confide to you my grow- 


ing conviction that women do not really 
care to read books. I mean they have not 
an inborn and self-sustaining love of lit- 
erature, and by literature I mean real 
books, not the ceaseless flight of trumpery 
novels that beclouds the air. How many 
women do you know who are capable of 
sitting down to the serious reading of a 
serious book? How many that have any 
real acquaintance with the books that the 
concurring judgment of all the ages has 


pronounced great? How many that of un-° 


stimulated volition, cloistered in their own 
apartments with no man around to guide 
their preference or reward by his notice a 
false and aftful vanity of learning, would 
take up Milton or Dante, or Goethe, or any- 
thing of Walter Pater, or John Addington 
Symonds, or Carlyle, or Lowell for five min- 
utes of thoughtful consideration? How 
many women have you ever known who 
knew anything whatever about Boswell’s 
Johnson, or had read Macaulay's jetters, or 
even one of his essays? Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold wrote some things that men call good 
—do you often hear a woman speak of 
them? I like White's “ Natural History of 
Selborne.” I alluded to the work one day 
in female society, and one of the company 


said she had his “ Words and Their Uses,” 
but had never read his “‘ Natural History.” 
Not a woman of them all smiled, and I 
didn’t. 

I was fooled about this matter once. At 
my uncle's, up in the mountains, one Sum- 
mer I met a lady who said “she Itked 
books.” She had the stigmata of what 
they call culture. She knew languages, 
quoted intelligently from the rarer poets, 
and upon one occasion spoke of Plautus in 
a way that made mie look at her twice. I 
fell head over heels into the trap, and for 
a week she had me and another man of 
the party talking literature with her about 
half of the time. The other man did three- 
fourths of the talking, but somehow it al- 
ways seemed to me that the lady led the 
conversation, and I came back to town 
really sorry to quit the society of one of 
the most agreeable women I had ever met. 
I have repeatedly met her in the city since 
that Summer, in a house full of books, 
and also of company. I have never seen her 
take up a book, or heard her mention one, 


but she has constantly about her a lot of 
chattering young sapheads, who wouldn’t 
know Marie Corelli from Leviticus. And 
that woman is thirty-five years old, if she 
is a day. Now my conclusion is that her 
quotations and the Plautus business were 
a@ part of her “ make-up,” a mere literary 
cosmetic, put on before the mirror, and 
that she cared no more about literature 
than I do about algebra. 

I do not judge the whole sex by one Il- 
lusory example, nor do I deny that there 
is here and there a woman, sexu femina, 
ingenio vir, like Maria Theresa, who ts in. 
the genuine sense a person of literary 
knowledge and competence. But, in : 
_— do Soe ene oe — , 

rr novels, w re wy, 
to notice and applaud? TIGLATH. 

New York, March 1, 1900. 6 7 
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THE CONCLUSIONS OF “ TIGLATH.” 


A peculiar and insufficiently varied en- 
vironment may lead a good and candid 
man to false conclusions in respect to the 
habits and condition of mankind in gen- 
eral. We fear that his environment is 
the source of the probable error of our 
correspondent, ‘‘ Tiglath,” about women’s 
love of books and lit@rature. Yet we fear 
also that his letter, which appears upon 
another page of this issue of THe Satur- 
DAY REVIEW, represents the opinions of a 
large number of superficial and therefore 
ill-qualified observers. 

He concludes that women really care 
nothing for books save those that amuse 
them serve to while away their dull 
and weary hours. Their interest in liter- 
ature of enduring worth, if they exhibit 


or 


any interest at all, is either simulated or, 
if real, is too faint to withstand their su- 
perior liking for social intercourse. 

It would be folly to attempt to expose 
“Tiglath’s” by answering 
fundamental 


errors 
The 


that his tests are probably so severe that 


questions. trouble is 


hope to 
to 


lovers of literature. 


neither nor women could 
the 
society of real 
feel 


made up of professional men of letters, of 


men 
his 
We 


environment 


pass admission examination 


sure that his social is 
persons who read and write books for a 
living. In that society he doubtless feels 
that be 
without reproach, but not missed without 


any literary allusion may made 


discredit. That is not true of any society 
made up of the run of men and women. 
As well might the lawyer complain that 
the ladies of his acquaintance vere igno- 
rant of the principles of constitutional 
law, or the doctor of medicine iament the 
women to the tudy of 


of 


indifference 
pathogenic bacteria, 


Turn 
men 


about is fair play. llow many 


does “ Tiglath” know outside the 


circle of his 
half a 
oh 


scribbling friends who read 


dozen books a year or give 


oughiful attention" 


any of the great names on his list? Books 


strugglers for human attention. 


For 


society of 


great rival is human companionship. 
the run of 


their kind 


men and women the 


that with a due admixture 
kind—has a 


which the love of reading strug- 


of the other fascination 


against 
recent 


his article 


Dr 


gies in vain In in a 


issue of Tit TIMEs Dana spoke of the 


great class of social inebriate the men 


and women who have become slaves 


the habit of human association. They are 


Their 


veritable 


wretched in solitude. need of soci- 


form is a mania, 


the 


ety in 


some 


comparable to drunkard’s craving for 


stimulant Of a truth, it is hard for 


teetotalers, and doubly hard for the un- 


fortunates who have 


stage, to resist the charm of the full life 


of a great city, 


of dinner 


both 


tres, endless rounds parties, 


clubs of many kinds for men and 


the busy streets and shops, 


at 


women, 


the newspapers that must be read all 
hours. 
We Tiglath ’ 


t young man in New York apartments 


ask to ponder the case 
ot 
atte 
on his hands. 
of Mr. 


of 


time 
the 


Bay, 


Swinburne 
Mr, 


go out’'? 


poetry let 


Spencer, 


or, us 


the werks Herbert 
or shall he “* 
There 


to 


and a dozen new plays. are some 


nice who would like him. 


girls 
There 


hearty 


see 


are his pleasant clubs, where 


handeclasps and the welcome 


fellows await him. But if a 


good 


fall 


man 


before these manifold temptations 


and desert his reading, with what heart 


shall we condemn the women, with their 
multitudinous social obligations and en- 


ticements’? The Germans have.a prov- 


erb that every woman would rather be 


preity than pious. Most of them would 
beloved 


And they 


rather be socially esteemed and 

than to be thought well read. 

are cternally right about that. 
Lut they are not more right than “ Tig- 


lath” is wrong in his general conclusion | 


to | 


the | 
entered the tippling | 


with half a hundred thea- | 


and | 
| time with many is evidenced by the nu- | 


r dinner with all the hours until bed- | 


Shall he sit down to | 


There is the opera | 


of | 


| eat least 80 it seems to Tum SATURDAY 
Review. Our pages bear continual and 
cumulative testimony to the love of wo- 


men for books, for the genuine and last- 
ing things in literature. The disproof of 
his contention might be found in the cor- 
respondence of this issue or of any other 
issue. Still, the subject he presents rests 
upon underlying problems of deathless 
interest, problems that can never be 
solved until we can grasp the mysterious 
differences that distinguish the mind of 


man from the mind of woman, 


TIME ENOUGH TO READ. 


In reading the new volume of Prof, 
Jowett's Letters, which were noticed 1e- 
in THe Saturpay REvView, 
were much impressed by the force and 
truth of the following paragraph, as well 
as by the terseness with which it is ex- 
pressed. It will be found among the 
short sayings at the end of the volume, 
which the editors of the book assure us 
live in the memories of Jowett’s friends: 
“There is time enough to read a!l the 
books worth reading, if you can only get 
the mind for it.” 

Prof. Jowett's dictum so completely ex- 
presses views put forth in these columns 
on many occasions that we feel an irre- 
sistible impulse to pass it on. 


cently we 


More and 
more is the tendency of the age increas- 
ing in dispobkition to shuffle off our own 
responsibility for things left undone on 
the score of lack of time, when candid 
examination would prove it to be sheer 
lack of strong-inclination. The 
people depended upon 
find ample time to read all or—to 
qualify the statement slightly—most of 
the worth reading; while 
many of us, with ample time at our com- 
mand, 


busiest 
may usually be 
| to 


books best 


express regret at our ignorance 
subjects or books which we 
find are being discussed, on the plea that 


of certain 


we are so busy we have no time to be- 
come acquainted with the particular vol- 
ume under discussion. 

Surely it must be allowed that we all, 
busy as we may be, find time for most 
of the things we are really anxious to ac- 
The 
in 


that we 
could 


complish. amount of time 


all waste some aimless fashion 


be so profitably spent over the good books 


of the year. The reading habit we hear 


so much about, ohce formed, it is surpris- | 
|} estant 


| ing how much time we all find to devote 


to it. 


*f£ven should a day prove to bé unusual- | 
ly full of its necessary duties—and let us | as the 


twice a month to | | the 


| hope pleasures also—one can always 


; : . | manage the half hour, which will so soon | 
are only one in the flerce competition of | 


The | 


found to be lengthening 


of the 


be perceptibly 


into a longer period—at the end 


day in one's own room if need be—which | 


to be considered the 
of the 


indeed 


in time will come 


most precious part twenty-four 


hours; the t*me when our own 


individuality becomes most strongly de- 
which rounds 
delightful 


us to our beds at last with all our worries 


veloped, and out the day 


; in the most fashion, sending 
smoothed away, and the feeling that our 
individual lives are quite well worth liv- 
With such a pleasant stimulant we 
the 
tween the day dreams brought about by 
Al- 
| drich so beautifully pictures in his well- 


“The Night's Nepenthe ’’— 


ing. 


searcely recognize dividing line be- 


a favorite volume and the condition 


known lines, 


| When to soft sleep we give ourselves away, 

And in a dream as in a fairy bark g 

Drift on and on through the 
dark 

To rosy daybreak. 


That such a time so spent Is a favorite 


merous charming essays written on bed- 
| side books—books for the dozing hours— 


| and papers with kindred titles, besides 


the innumerable references to such read- 
biographies, for 


and instance, 


| Thackeray’s delightful ‘‘ Roundabout Pa- 


as, 


pers.”’ 

Unlike Dr. Johnson, we may never dare 
that book—not his 
“Anatomy of Melancholy ’’—could 
bed 


bu. what countless num- 


assert any even 
vorite 
get us out of earlier than common 
in the morning 
bers of books may we not megtion which 
have robbed us cf hours on the other end 
of the But not 

robbed, both 


pleasure and knowledge, has proved am- 


day. we should say 


because our own gain, in 


ple compensation. 
There 


fortunately, 


are indeed comparatively few, 


who cannot command some 
portion of each day for the gratification 
| of his that Prof. 


Jowett would seem 19 be quite justified 


tastes and wishes, so 
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| Trail,” 


| The Birth of Galahad,” and 


enchanted | 


| suggest 


ing to be found scattered through essays | 


in } 


| ignorance of 


fa- | 


in his assertion that one has only to cul- | 


tivete a strong love for good books to 
find the time to devote to them. The 
Neason such excuse is oftenest made is 
because we do not realize what a great 
advantage, in both happiness and in cul- 
tivation, a taste for good books and read- 
ing really is. 

If we once realize how thoroughly most 
pleasures depend on circumstances out- 
side our own control—on the eaprice or 
companionship of others—on mutual in- 
terest at the same moment, on environ- 
ment, and on our own power of drawing 
to us those whose companionship we 
would seek, and on our worldly circum- 
stances and command of time, we can 
readily see how often, without any fault 
of our own, we may be doomed to dis- 
appointment. In reading, on the other 
hand, how much do we not find entirely 
within our own control—the book for the 
mood or the moment only waiting to be 


taken up, and entirely at our own dis- | 


posal. So that we must entirely agree 
with Philip Stanhope when we find him 
saying: 


Surely, then, all those who feel —and 
who does not?—the variety and the vicissi- 
tudes of human life, ought, on that very 
account, if they be wise, to cultivate in 
themselves, and also to promote in others, 
an enlightened taste for reading. Of the 
leasures of reading, I will say that there 
s no man so high as to be enabled to ais- 
pense with them, and no man so humble 
who should be gompelled to forego them. 
Rely on it, that in the highest fortune 
and the highest station, hours of Jassitude 
and weariness will intrude, unless they be 
cheered by intellectual occupation. Rely 
on it, also, that there is no life .so toil- 
some, so devoted to the cares of this world, 
and to the necessity of providing the daily 





bread, but what it will afford intervals (if | 


they be only sought out) in which_intel- 
lectual pleasures may .be cultivated, and 
oblivion of other cares enjoyed. Depend 
upon it, that these are pleasures which 
he who condemns will find himself a miser- 
able loser in the end. 


RICHARD HOVEY’S DEATH. 


The sudden death, Feb. 24, of Richard | 


Hovey, of cerebral hemorrhage while he 
was recovering from the effects of a sur- 
gical operation, will be justly regarded 
by those who were near enough to the 
man to judge properly of his ability and 
his aspirations as an appreciable loss to 
American letters. He was born in Nor- 
Ill, May 4, 1864, and was the son 


of Gen. Charles E, Hovey, who was long 


mal, 


the President of the Illinois State Normal | 


School. Mr. was a Dartmouth 


man and a member of the class of ‘S85. 


Hovey 


His Dartmouth Ode is well known to men 
He studied for the Prot- 
for 


‘ : d 
or more at the General Theological Sem- 


of that college. 


Episcopal priesthood a year 
inary in this city, and served for a time 
assistant of Father Brown 
St. Mary the He 
a journalist, actor, and dram- 


he 


lay 
Church of Virgin. 
been 


but 


had 


atist, was chiefly known as a 


| poet with the gift of melody, a translator 


of Maeterlinck's 


symbolical 


tome of the Belgian 


college lec- 


at 
literature, 


dramas, and a 


turer. He was stationed lately Bar- 


nard as Professor of English 


and was a lecturer in Columbia, also. 


He was the singer, with Bliss Carman, of 
‘Sones of Vagabondia,” and wrote, also, 
Par- 
sons, the Dante scholar, and “ Along the 
He had pub- 


lished, of a proposed cycle of nine dramas 


‘Seaward,” an elegy on his friend 


a volume of lyrics. 


based on the early British legends, ‘‘ Lan- 
‘The Quest 


of 


Guinevere,” 
“ The 


celot and 


Merlin,” Marriage Guinevere,” 
* Tatesin.” 


INFORMATION AUTHORS NEED. 


The activity of the press in the produc- 
tion of books about music and the avid- 
ity with which they are read by the con- 
stantly increasing mass of persons inter- 

the of the 
the timeliness of a repetition of 


ested in secrets divine art 


the exhertation to literary men to inform 
It 


a subject of amusement among 


themselves about this matter. has 
long been 
musical persons that writers of literary 


books, especially the novelists, betray 


fearfully and wonderfully made 
the It 
do not understand the technics 
to that, 
for lard- 
of 
more than they would for pro- 


the 


such a 


musica! art. is not 


that they 


of it. No one expects them do 


and no one would thank them 


ing their pages with learning this 


sort, amy 


viding plentiful references to chem- 


ical composition of the landscapes which 


they describe, or the physiological state 


of their heroines. 


often make such silly refer- 


composers 


But they 


ences to Wagner and other 


who are as familiar to the music lover 
to 


as 

literary 
fall 
speak of 


to be cor- 


Keats and Browning are the 


man. same writers who into 


such ludicrous errors when the, 


music are extremely careful 


| Greece,” 


rect in writing of painting and 
tecture. They show some discrimination 
in their passing allusions to Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, Corot, and Leonardo da 
Vinci, But if perchance they have to 
take the heroine to the opera, then look 
out for some incomprehensible biunder 
about Rossini or Beethoven or Chopin. 
To depict a man as playing the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven on the ‘cello does 
not seem to a literary man a weird thing 
to do, but he would ridicule any one who 
credited Mme. Modjeska with performing 
a Shakespearean drama all by herself. 


| George Moore gained a good part of the 


notoriety which came with his “ Evelyn 
Inness"’ simply by stating correctly a 
few of the commonest facts in the his- 
tory of music. That he should have done 
so was deemed a wonderful achievement 
for a literary man. 

A writer of books should make it his 
business to know something of the art 
of music. He should remember that 
pretty considerable portion of.the public 
to which he appeals does, and that it 
will detect and laugh at his mistakes. 
There are plenty of books to give him the 
needed information, and there is a@ fairly 
short road to the acquisition of the 
amount of knowledge which he requires 


a 


in his trade. 


THE PITY OF IT. 
What a pity it is that the 
must perfect of lyrists, 


name of 
which 


sounds so sweetly in the ears of all schol« 


Sappho, 


ars, should be so degraded as to become 
a by-word and a synonym for indecency 
in the minds of ignorant thousands who 
have no knowledge of the classics or of 
To there Is a 
vast amount of indecent literature about 
of the “Isles of 
the French lan- 


any literature! be sure, 


the “ Burning Sappho” 


especially in 


guage, but it is all spurious and bears 


| teemed by classical scholars. 


no sort of relation to the fragments es- 
Moreover, 
of the 
which probably orig- 
authors of the 


this of slanderous abuse 
woman of Mytilene, 


inated the 


sort 
with gross 
“middle comedy,” is quite caviare to the 
general. Who in all the mob that has been 
standing agape at the door of the play- 


house in which they have been exhibiting 


| the crude vulgar, perniciously advertised 


at | 


} assuming the 


stuff called, from the French novel 


which it is founded, ‘ 


on 
ever heard 
The name 


Sapho,” 
even of Phaon? 
for 

dirt 


of Suidas, or 
them 
of 


theatre. 


of Sappho stands 
the 


the commercial 


to 
this 


To well-read 


represent 


only profitable offering 
of 
persons, of whom there are always very 
few in the crowds of a big town, whether 
follow Weleker and Muller in 


real Sappho, the poetess of 


or not they 


the ancients 


Homer, to have been the 


whom ranked with 


most exemplary 


Greece, 


of women, her name has always possessed 


the rare charm associated with perfection 


in poetry and art. 


of | 


| ments of the regular « 


lor 


| to know by sight haif 


| other 


i 


COMMENTS OTHER EARS SHOULD 
HEAR, 


often wished when coming out 
hall the 


programmes could 


We have 


of a concert that makers of our 


hear some of the com- 


the men 


oncertgoers 


women of average musical culture who 


e 


up the great mass of musical 
These the 
drawn from an extremely limit- 
that, 


one who goes regularly to the thea- 


go to make 


audiences. audiences, by way, 


seem to be 


ed class of people, for the reason 


while 


tre seldom or never sees familiar faces 


about him, the subscriber to concerts seems 
the audience, seeing 
at 


at various 


them not only from year to year say, 


but 
recitals or musical performances, all 
It that 


some special recital or the promise of some 


the Philharmonic 


concerts, 


through the year. is quite true 


opera star at a concert in a particular se- 


ries may attract an unusually large audi- 


ence, but this gain in size is drawn entirely 
lass 


tame 


who 


the 


from an outside are attracted by 


the n and of oloist rather 


ame 
than by a pure love for music; not only may 
an audience be recognized at a glance 


the lat- 


such 
the confirmed concertgoer, but 
be 
people among whom it 
ited. Many the 
ted to a concert by a 
vocalist makes that 
their 


by 


ter's pleasure may lessened or even en- 


tirely spoiled by the 


is his fortune to be se of 


people who are attrac 


desire to hear a famous 
evident by restles 


the 


purpose quite sness 


rest of concert, by a rus- 


audl- 
solo 


during the 
, or even by 
To 

contents 


tling ‘ogramme very 


class of 
the 


ble conversation. uch 


worshippers the of remainder 


xf the prog is of very little impor- 


tanee, provided the si ; in good voice 


and responds liberally to encores, or should 


soloist happen to be a celebrated pian- 


supplementary pro- 


such 


ist, willing to give the 
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gramme such an audience demands after 


the regular recital is at an end. 


But leaving entirely out of the question 
this floating audience, which can never be 
counted upon to make up the strength of a 
regular concert season, let. us look at the 
the other type. It would seem 
in and 
conditions of 
familiar 


wishes of 
that 
year 
weather, can 
at the 
be recognized as making up the larger por- 


who 
all 


be 


people regularly, year 


sorts. and 


found 
Carnegie concerts, 


out, in 


in their 
seats who may 
tion of a Kneisel audience, have some lit- 
tle of 
good music, and their opinion on the ar- 
of 
concerts of which they are the main sup- 
should be of 


claim to being regarded lovers 


as 


rangement concert programmes—the 


port some little value. 


the 
work of new composers, or 
of the 


tecognizing 
the 
well-known 
heard at intervals, 
Plaint heard all 
is cver is the too great importance given to 
the new, to what may be 
It is not so much that the 
music is not good as it is that 


allowing 
of the less 
be 
com- 


importance of 


older to 
yet the 


sides 


rrusicians, 
constant 
on 


after a concert 


or called pro- 
gramme music. 
it is not the 
best. The average concertsccr would glad- 
ly welcome the more 
on our programmes of the 


Each, 


frequent appearance 
three ‘ B's ""— 
Beethoven, Brahms. In Seidl's or 
Beethoven 
frequently 
and the 


Phonies being repeated again and again, so 


Damrossh's time, symphonies 
the 


sym- 


were much more given; 


eroica in C minor choral 


that we gcew to appreciate them more and 
more “in alk their 
more 


More 
Tschai- 
and 


lovely 
Schubert, 
eagerly 


length.”’ 
Schumann, 
world 


more 


Kowsky, be welcomed; 
the cpinion s¢ often expressed, that a long 
and difficult symphony is too leavy for the 
ofa 


mistaken 


end programme, 
idea, 
but 


around 


would also 
Indeed, not only for 
hear the senti- 
fine symphony 
at the end of a concert w.ll go fur to atone 


seem to 
be a 
our 


own part 


voiced 


as we 
ment us, a 
for a weak programme and send the audi- 
ence home in a delighted mcod and feeiing 
that their time has been well spent. One 
particularly dreary concert was suddenly 
redeemed by the C minor symphony at the 
very end, given in an unustally fine man- 
ner. On the other hand, the effect of the 
finest symphony may be utterly ruined by 
its being follywed by a silly ur meaningless 
number. We recull with the greatest pleas- 
programmes 
nothing but classical or other music of the 


ure several which contained 
highest order; in one or two instances two 


fine symphonies alone made up the entire 


ences home delighted and happy in the high- 
est degree, 
The 


shorten our programmes, one or 


tendency seems steadily growing to 


two of the 
Winter's concerts scarcely lasting an hour 
and a half, all 
complaints seantiness 


gramme, 


so that on sides 
of the of 
and the feeling seemed 


we 
the 
universal 


pro- 


that we were going away unsatisfied. 
It that 
grammes too 


would hardly seem our pro- 
of the 
class of music; if the makers of such 
could the 


audience settles 


could contain much 


best 
see contented 


programmes way 


in which an down when 


Beethoven is being finely interpreted, or 
would cer- 
tainly give less of the confectionery and 
That 
glance 
ten years 
the 


easily at- 


other equally good music, they 


often bestowed. 


well 


airy nothings 
this 
over the programmes of the last 
will Then 


best is so 


so 


is founded, a 


complaint 


clearly prove. 


the 


why give 
6econd best when 
, 


tainable? gp 


ALL THE FACTS IN BIOGRAPHY— 
RUSSELL STURGIS’S VIEWS. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

A very courteoys letter sent to you lately 
by the author of a book which you allowed 
me to review for your SaTuRDAY RErviIEw 
columns seems to call for a word of com- 
ment. The question raised by your 
respondent is this—whether the 
rapher is bound to give al' the 
beth favorable and unfavorable, con- 
cerning the person of whom he writes. 
Yhis, however, is not quite the question as 
I stated it in the review to which allu- 
sion is made above, 

The business of the critic of literature or of 
art is teaching not the author or the artist, 
but the public. His position is that of a 
commentator who explains his text. He 
says, in fact, so and so is to be found in 
the work before us, and it may be inter- 
preted thus ard thus. So, when the reviewer 
of a book says that biography should really 
be more entirely sincere, he is not putting 
himself In the position of one who blames 
the author, but in the position of one who 
reminds the public of something which the 
public has a right to know and almost a 
duty to consider, It is for the public's 
interest that it should know as much as 
possible about the real facts, the inside 
facts, the facts as they really were and 
nox as the conventionalLties of biographical 
literature put them, the facts about the 
person whose life and times are under con- 
sideration. lt ts not always within the 
power of the writer of such biographies +o 
give them, It is not always safe for him 
to do so, It -s not always practicable—for 
letters are intrusted to him and anecdotes 
are related to him and reminiscences are 
laid before him, on the implied understand- 
ing that he shall make the blography as 


cor- 
blog- 
facts, 


| stated above, 
| the public to know about that moral nature. 
programme—concerts which sent their audl- | 
| as a writer suffered from the revelations of 
| certain biographies and from the publica- 





heard | 


| foundation 


| the habits of the man—his ways of 
| his 
| effort, his secrets of success, now no longer 





| the 
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conventionally agreeable as possible, and 
certainly as soothing as possible to the feel- 
ings of the family and intimate friends. 
At the same time, hcwever, it is equally 
true that it is for the public's interest to 
have the real facts and not the colored 
statement of these facts—colored and 
denaturalized by the coloring that they are 
»o longer facts in such a that a 
lesson could be learned from 


so 


sconse 
them. 
It is urged, however, that we ought to ap- 
}Troach a great writer's or artist’s memor? 
with a special respect, and that it is im- 
proper to look into his private life with 


the view of noting his weaknesses or follies. 


Again, this is the business of the biographer. 
Again, it the public's business to ask 
for a true record of these weaknesses and 
follies, For, let it be observed, the merit 
of a work of genius is not impaired by the 
personal shortcomings of its author. The 
biographers battle-over the alleged mean- 
nesses, profilgacies, or falsehoods of this 
and the other great man, but it does not 
appear that a wise judgment of any work 
of his is modified in the least by the doubts 
so raised. On the other hand, the public 
wold be vastly better instructed if they 
knew the facts concerning those alleged 
shortcomings of his. The merit of ‘ Mac- 
beth" would not be enhanced nor dimin- 
ished if we ould discover, now, something 
very positive about Shakespeare’s private 
life. Good or evil, the play would remain the 
same to us; but to the public, and especially 
to the small public of persons interested 
in literary labors, the facts concerning the 
man who has produced a triumphant work 
of literary art are of the greatest impor- 
tance possible. 


is 


The lesson that one learns by intercourse 
with able men—the lesson learned from club 
life of the best kind, and from knowing 
personally the men whose published or ex- 
hibited works excite the admiration of the 
world—is this, that literary ability and the 
power of artistic perception and expression 
are almost wholly apart from the moral and 
social nature of the man. Let it be ad- 
mitted that Napoleon was a hateful person 
in social intercourse and a profligate of the 
coarser kind—a brute, if there ever was 
one—his military, administrative, and con- 
structive gifts remain the same, Quite in 
the same way let it be admitted that Rem- 
brandt was miserly or that he was ex- 
travagant—let it be admitted that Milton 
was an unsympathetic husband and a hard 
father, the special gift which each man had 
and cultivated to the utmost remains of 
exactly the same importance. 

If, now, it is stated that Napoleon would 
have been more wise, prudent, and judicious 
had he been a more moral man, or that 
any great artist or writer will do better 
work if he has a lofty moral nature, 
we are brought back to the proposition 
that it is for the interest of 
be that Carlyle’s reputation 


If it thought 


tion of certain letters during the last twen- 


| ty years, that is because the man was not 
| primarily an artist but, by choice and pro- 


and because the public 
himself 
truth 


a teacher 
distrusts a teacher who 
Here, also, the 


fession, 
naturally 
needs teaching. 


firmation; for is it not true that the public 
will be better off by understanding what 
there was for Carlyle’s lofty 
pretensions as a moralist and reformer? 
The truth seems to be that the 
of the reading public is not alWays identical 
with that of the immediate family and dear- 
est friends of the subject of biography. If 
thé life of a great statesman and orator 
is to be studied by young and ambitious 
treaders in the same path to fame, 
these students ask for is something about 
study, 
method of preparation for the great 
of use to him; these are what the diligent 
reader of such a biography desires, and 


such a reader has a right to feel disappoint- 


| ed if he is turned off with polite common- 


places or by too constant a suppression of 
essential facts. The critic of a book 
which is in this way deficient has it for his 
bounden duty to call attention to-.this de- 
ficiency, where desired, in the interest of 
the public whem he addresses, and with no 
allusions at all to any merit or demerit, to 
any success or shortcoming, on the part of 
the biographer. RUSSELL STURGIS. 
New York, Feb. 1900, 
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Bird Hunting with a Camera. 


The well-known naturalist, Mr. Frank M. 
Chapman, has written what will doubtless 
prove a most interesting nature book on 
“ Bird Studies with a Camera," which D. 
Appleton & Co. will puMish early in April. 
The introductory chapters deal with the 
outfit and method of the bird photegraph- 
er. "The author then proceeds to give an 
account of the habits of some of our com- 
mon birds and descriptions of the largest 
@ird colonies existing in Eastern North 
America. The text is greatly increased in 
value owing to the illustrations, which 
give practical demonstration of the au- 
thor’s success as a hunter, and inspire his 
readers to emulate him. Mr. Chapman, 
who is Assistant Curator of Vertebrate Zo- 
ology in the American Museum of Natural 
History, has also written “ Handbook of 
Birds" and “ Bird Life,"’ besides contribut- 
ing many articles on his favorite theme to 
the magazines. 


The frontispiece of the March Critic Is a 
full-length double-page portrait of Mark 
Twain in color, It is a reproduction of a 
pastel drawing by Everett Shinn. 


~~ 


Robert Shackleton’s new volume of short 
stories of the east side will be entitled 
“Toomey and Others” It will be pub- 
lished within the tortnight by Charlies 
Scribner's Sons. 


of | 
our proposition seems to find important con- 


interest | 


what | 
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SATURDAY REVIEW. 


| ‘THE PUBLISHER’S POINT 
OF VIEW. 


The most difficult task in publish- 
| ing books is to keep the “ whole list 
selling,” or, in other words, to do 
| justice to every book. Not all 
good books are the very newest, 
and not all the best will run into 
the hundred thousands. Will our 
readers have 
through the following list and look 
at these volumes at the 
store or the library ? OR, we will 


send any or the whole collection to 


ane 


you, no_matter where you live, for 


you to browse among, select what 
ou care tor and return the rest—or 

| all, for that matter. here will be 

RE OE A A AF LR FL CTT OEE OF 

no obligation; it is a pleasure to be 

able to bring our books under the 

eye of any book lover. Here is the 
list : 

Rudyard Kipling’s authorized editions: 
THE DAY’S WOUOKK—Only 100,000 
should be twice as many. $1.5). 
“Departmental Ditties and Ballads and 
Barrack Room Ballads.” New revised 
edition. Contains most of your favor- 

ites. $1.0. 

“From Sea to Sea,’ containing all the au- 
ther’s letteis of travel. 2% vols., $2.00. 

“Stalky & Co.’’ Boy's stories. $1.50. 

ANTHONY HOPE, “Captain Dieppe, 
spirited novelette. We. 

TAKKINGTON,. ‘* The Gentieman from In- 
diana.” Published in October; sold more 
copies in february (a dull month) than 
ever; a clean, fresh American novel. 
“Oth thousand just printed, $1.50. 

BIRD NEIGHBORS, The most popular 
oird book, because the color illustrations 
ARE PHOTOGRAPHS, $2.00. 

BIRDS THA'T HUNT AND ARE HUNTED. 
Uniform with the above. $2.00. 

BLOCH’S “THE FUTURE OF WAR.” 
Used by the Boers and by the English as 
a text book of war. $2.00. 

CROCKETT’S “ The Black Douglas.” The 
best of this prolific writer's newest books, 
(17th thousand.) $1.50. 

TEMPLE DICKENS. The most exquisite 
set ever published. Bound in lambskin, 
$40.00 a set of 40 volumes. Glad to have a 
chance to send this for examination. We 
are proud of the book-making done in 
co operation with J. M. Dent of London. 
Bound in Engtish paste-grain, $32.00 for 
the set. 

TARBELL’S Life of Lincoln. The only book 
published for a decade giving really new 
material about Lincoln's life. <A truly 
necessary book. 2 vols., $5.00. 

THE SUAKEN BELL. By Hauptmann. 
‘Translated by Melzer. A great work 
now being played at the German ‘Theatre 
and by E. H. Sothern. $1.00 net. 

THE BUTTERFLY BOOK, sy Dr. W. J. 
Hoiland. Over 1,000 specimens shown by 
color-photography. $3.00 net. 

YH MAN WITH THE HOE AND OTHER 
PUEMS. By Markham. ‘The only book 
of REMARKABLE verse issued in years. 
$1.00 net. 

A MAN’S WOMAN. A novel, and a 
remarkable one, by lWrank Norris, 
thor of ** Me’'Teague.” $1.50. 

BLIX. ‘‘ A Grown-Up Miss Alcott Story’ 
it has been called. A good book to read 
aioud. By Frank Norris. $1.25. 

| HAMLIN GARLAND'S “LIFE 
GRANT.” 
of the great soldier-President. 
ed, $2.50, 

PRAYERS FOR EVERY DAY. 
author of “ Daily Strength for 
Needs.” $1.00, cloth 

WARNER CLASSICS, Prepared under the 
direction of Charles Dudley Warner. 
Studies of great authors by great au- 
thorities. 4 vols., cloth, $2.00, 

THE STORY OF AB, By Stanley Water- 
loo, The only pre-historic novel. ‘Uheo- 
dore Roosevelt has written a commenda- 
tion too long to repeat. $1.50. 

BANDANNA BALLADS. By Howard 

Weeden. Vouched for by Joel Chandter 
Harris. Describes in verse and picture 
the domestic negro of the olden time. 
Fourth edition, $100 net. (Should have 
been $1.50.) 
Gi. WELLS, author of many books of 
the marvelous, has gathered “ Tales of 
Time and Space” into a wonderful col- 
lection, $1.50, 

THE COURT OF BOYVILLE. By William 
Allen White. A book people get fond of 
because it tells of the real and the gen- 
uine—it sells well. $1.50. 

WHAT SHALL OUR BOYS DO FOK A 
LIVING? By Charles F. Wingate. A 
practical book which every employer of 
boys shoujd buy in quantities and give 
to the bright ones in the office. $1.00. 

HOW TO STUDY SHAKESPEARE. By 
W. H. Fleming. Recommended by the 
leading Shakespeare scholars as most 
suggestive and helpful. 2 vols., each 
$1.00 net. 

THE KEAL HAWAII By Lieut. 
Young. What its title indicates. 
trated, $1.50. 

HOW TO BUILD A HOME. By F. 
Moore. Will save money, worry, 
mistakes if you are building. $1.00. 

HOW ‘TO PLAN ‘THE HOME GROUNDS, 
By S. Parsons, late vert. of Parks. 
Good for large or small places. $1.00 net. 

BOB, SON OF BATTLE. By Ollivant. The 
best dog novel written since “* Kab.” 
Will sefl 100,000, now Nearing its Yd5th 
thousand. $1.20. 

LIVPLE MAS'TERPIECES. Bliss Perry, 
Haditor. Widely popular little books, 
which give in the mest attractive torm 
the vital work oF the following writers, 
with photogravure pcrtrait frontispieces, 
bound in fexibie cloth @Uc. each) and 
leather (60c. each:) 

Vol. lL. Poe. 

Vol. Ll. Hawthorne. 

Vol. Ill. Irving. 

Vol. LV. franklin. 

Vol. V. Webster. 

Vol. Vi. Lincoln, Vol. XLL. De Quincey. 

PEG WOFKFINGTON,. ‘This Charies Reade 
Classic, ilustratetd by Hugh ‘Thompson, 
(70 drawings,) for Meade lovers, $2.00. 

LIkh OF DMUMMOND. By George Adam 
Smith, a sterling biography, great in 
every way. $3.00 net . 

KINDERGARTEN IN A NUTSHELL. By 
Nora Archivald Smith. A vastly more 
valuable book than its price and size 
indicate, SOc. | 

MMACULA. A novel of the vampire, by 
Bram Stoke-. A thrilling book for the 
jaded reader. $1.50. 

A BUOUK OF ‘TRUM LUVEKMS, By Octave 
Thanet. Charming love stories and thor- 
oughly American. $1.25. 

Wit AND SPUR. By the late Colonel 


sold; 


a 





very 
au- 


or 
Illustrat- 


By the 
Daily 





Lucien 
illus- 


c. 
and 


Vol. Vil. Macaulay. 
Vol Villl. Ruskin. 
Vol. IX. Carlyle. 
Vol. X. Thackeray. 
Vol. X1. Lamb. 


the patience to go | 


book- | 








The first adequate biography | 


| to 


| editor 
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Waring. An out-of-doors book, which 
should be selling in its tens of thousands, 
but never Known as it should be. $1.0, 


These books, packed in a case, will 
give you a week’s pleasure in exam- 
ining them, if you are a real book 
lover. It will give us even greater 
pleasure in having them examined. 
THE TIMES must go into many 
thousands of households to whom 
this offer should be acceptable. We'll 
test its influence. 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 
34 Union Square East, New York. 


“THE MOST UNGRAMMATICAL.” 


That there is nothing new under the sun has 


been illustrated once more in the bulging mail 
bagof THe Saturpay Review during the past 
week. printed on Feb, 24 
concerning a literary man’s discovery in the 
regions of Pennsylvania of the 
tence “‘ Her ain't a callin’ we; us don’t be- 
long to which he cited 
ungrammatical he had ever heard, has set 


That paragraph 


coal sen- 


she,"’ as the most 
many readers to rubbing their eyes. 
owl. kK." us that the offense 
‘moss covered,” as it appeared in Lon- 
is58. “C. A. M.” of New 
Windsor, N. Y., Punch printed it, 
with an illustration showing a clergyman 
with his fingers to his ears and a shocked 
expression on his face. George Walker of 
New York has also seen it in Punch, and 
thinks its recurrence in Pennsylvania “ one 
of the most remarkable coincidences on rec- 
ord.” E. J. Sheridan saw it in the same 
paper in the fifties or sixties. John R. Fer- 
rier of New York saw it there between 1566 
and 1871, when he was in the University of 
Dublin, and apologizes “‘ for addressing you 
on such a trivial matter, and for appearing 
to criticise your very able supplement.” 
“M. C. H.” of Cranford, N. J., saw it more 
than twenty years ago, but thinks it was in 
the ‘ Drawer" of Harper’s Magazine, and 
that if our literary man heard the 
words in Pennsylvania “ they were used as 
a quotation by the children.” “H. KE. B.” 
saw it in an illustrated paper thirty-five or 
forty years and he thinks in Punch. 
He has quoted it since, and it 
came to his mind recently when he heard, 
from a woman in a Broadway car, the sen- 
tence: ** Well, I ain’t seen no messenger boy 
yet.” Robert Barbour of Mount Vernon 
and Caroline W. Daniels of Springfield, 
Mo., write that the words will be found in 
Mrs. Whitney's “ Sights and Insights.” 
‘N. O.” of Brooklyn relative 
heard them spoken by a child in Loda, Iro- 
quois County, IL, in 1868, 
J. F, Ferris otf New York, who remembers 
everything he reads, and expects others to 
well, the “ appeared 
twenty-odd years ago in Miss War- 
‘Wide, Wide World,’ "’ and adds: “ It 
wou'd seem that the literary man mentioned 
was unduly illfterate or the editor of THE 
TIMES SATURDAY REvieEW unduly careless 
of literary piracy. I yas under the impres- 
sion (until now) that almost every one that 
could read had read and enjoyed Miss War- 
ner’s delicate humor. But I seem to be mis- 
taken, for there are apparently at least 
two who have that pleasure still 


experience.”’ D. J. Gue of New York 
has something more to say: 


assures 


a: 
don Punch about 
says 


adds 


ago, 


frequently 


says a 


do as says sentence 


some 
ner’s 


persons 


” 


I beg to corroborate the “ literary man 
in to-day’s SATURDAY REVIEW on the facts 
of his ‘*most ungrammatical”’ story. I 
know it_is true in all respects, except as to 
geography and ethnology, because I heard 
it in Chattanooga, Tenn., in the Summer of 
1872, exactly as he relates it, only the wo- 
man and ten-year-old girl were regroes. 

On my return to the North I told it to the 

of a village paper in Iowa, and he 
published it sometime in 1873. It has been 
one of my pet stories, and I have told it 
dozens of times in the intervening ycars. 

L. W. Kingman THE 
SATURDAY imposed 
upon,” “a clear 
steal.” He says John Leach “told the 
story and illustrated it in Punch, about 
thirty years age, in his English sketches in 
the mining districts." From Goldwin Gold- 
smith of New York comes the following: 

I am sorry to see that either you have 
been ‘‘ taken in” or have tried to take in 
your readers—the latter I cannot believe. 
Your short article *“‘The Most Ungram- 
matical"’ in yesterday's issue states that 
the remark, ‘‘ Her ain't a callin’ we; us 
don't belong to she,” was made to a liter- 
ary man just returned from the Pennsylva- 
nia coal regions. That remark, word for 
word, has been quoted occasionally by my 
wife during the past ten years as one of the 
sayings she had learned in her childhood. 
With it goes the fallowing: 

“Are she dead, and be her gone, 
And are her left we all alone? 

© cruel Fate, to be so blind 

To take she first and leave I "hind. 
Her will never come back to we, 
But us certainly will go to she.” 

A correspondent in Baltimore, who neg- 
lects to send any name, furnishes us with 
another version of the above lines: 

“Oh! Be she dead, and am she 
And is I left here all alone? 
Oh! Cruel Fate, you is unkind 
To take she ‘fore and leave I hind.” 

It is pleasant to know that at least one of 
our correspondents will not believe that we 
intended ‘‘to take him in.” But that well- 
meant item has compelled us to take in a 
good many letters. 


of Owego believes 
Review “has been’ 
adding that the item is 


gone, 


The Fram’s Expedition. 

“The Norwegian North Polar Expedi- 
tion, 180%-1806,"" the first volume of which 
will be immediately published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., is not, as has been 
stated, entirely by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, but 
is edited by him. The work, when com- 
pleted, will present the actual scientific 
achievements of the expedition. It will be 
published in English only. It is now esti- 
mated that the entire account of the scien- 
tific results will be included in five or six 
quarto volumes, which will probably be is- 
sued in the course of about two years, The 
contents of the first volume, which contains 
forty-four plates and numerous text illus- 
trations, are “ The Fram," by Colin Archer; 
“The Jurassic Fauna of Cape Flora,” by 
J. F. Pompeckj, with a goemoetent sketch of ~ 
Cape Flora_and its negnserscen by Dr. 
Nansen; “ Fossil Plants from Frang Seeanh 
Land,” by A. G. Nathorst; * An Account of 
the Birds,” by R. Collett and Dr. Nansen, 
and ‘ Crustacea,” by G, O. Sars. 





LONDON-LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for Tas New York Timms Satur- 
DAY REVIEW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Feb. 15.—The person who calls 
herself “ Oulda” is to publish a new novel 
next month, entitled ‘“ Watere of Bdera.” 
A prelimiaary announcement informs us 
that it will deal with Italian politics, and 
will incidentally expose the horrible corrup- 
tion and tyranny of the Itallan Government. 

Now one of two things is true. Wither 
Ouida knows absolutely nothing abdut Ital- 
fan politics or she willfully perverts facts 
in order to gratify her personal hatred of 
certain Italian statesmen. In either case 
what she says from time to time as to the 
infamy of the Italian Government is utterly 
unworthy of credit. Nevertheless, there are 
those who fancy that because Ouida has 
lived for many years in Italy she must know 
the truth as to Italian affairs. If these 
people were aware that In spite of her forty- 
odd years of residence in Italy, Oulda is 
still so ignorant of the language that she 
cannot spell the simplest Italian words cor- 
rectly, they might have some doubts as to 
her infailibility. 

The probable explanation of the wild and 
preposterous has al- 
ready King 
and Queen, and nearly every living Italian 
in public life, is that, being an ignorant 
and credulous woman, been util- 
ized by unscrupulous persons who thought 
that she might be able to influence public 
opinion in England, and in that way to as- 
sist them in their schemes. A few years 
ago she set forth in The Fortnightly Re- 
view of Signor 
Crispi which were utterly untrue, and which 


assertions which she 


repeatedly made against the 


she has 


a series charges against 
bore every indication of having been fur- 
nished to her by the late Signor Cavallotti 
uNsavory memory. her forth- 
coming novel she will probably repeat these 
charges in substance, for she is not one of 
who can be convinced against their 
will. Although Cavallotti to his 
own place, there are others who are nearly 
unscrupulous, no doubt they will 
continue Cavaliotti’s policy of utilizing 
Ouida to disseminate their peculiar views of 
truth and justice in England. In reading 
Ouida’s writings, whether they are present- 
ed in the form of political essays or of sen- 
sational novels, it is well to remember that 
nothing that she says in regard to Italian 
politics or Italian statesmen is worthy of 
moment's attention. That Signor Crispi, 
when she vilified him in The Fortnightly 
Review, paid no attention whatever to her, 
her to reskle unmolested— 
creditors—in Florence was 


of most In 


those 
has gone 


as and 


and permitted 
except her 
the best answer to her wild assertion that 


by 


every journalist in Italy who dared to crit- 
Crisp!i’s policy instantly thrown 
into prison, the actual fact being that Cris- 
pi, the entire time that he was in 
power, never once imprisoned or prosecuted 
a person for criticising his con- 
duct. 

Ouida no longer lives in 
two three 


icise was 
during 
solitary 
Some 


shook the 
and went to 
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Florentine dust from her feet 
live at If her new novel she 
would the circumstances in which 
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more 
tacks 


or years 
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her 
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of royal family. Her simple manners 


and kindness made her 
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interesting, 
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historical 
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un- 
questionably 
of 
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though are 


not mich literary or impor- 
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but, 
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read it, I 
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help thinking 
giving 
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have 
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credit 


book 


no the public: 


| lin could never by any possibility have lived L 


course I may be mistaken in this, but I 
do not think that there are many critics 
who would differ from me, Mr. Dooley has 
been a joy so far, but he must beware lest 
he becomes wearisome. He is a genuine 
humorist, and as such he ought to be able 
to write books that would contain all the 
humor of the Dooley books and a great 
deal that is readable besides. 


The inexhaustible Mr. Crockett has begun 
& new serial in The Graphic. There seems 
to be no end to the man’s fecundity. If 
he keeps on, Alexandre Dumas will be 
dwarfed by him—that is, so far as fecundity 
is concerned. No one will suspect him of 
keeping a ‘ ghost,” or, in other words, of 
employing an assistant to write novels to 
be produced under Mr. Crockett’s name. 
The Crockett stories are beyond all ques- 
tion the work of Mr. Crockett, and of no- 
body else. 

It is not very creditable to us that we 
should all secretly grudge Mr. Crockett his 
He writes better now than he 
did when he began, and we all found his 
first novel worthy of praise. Now that he 
writes three or four every year, and mukes 
money without end, nearly every literary 
man speaks of him much as they might 
speak of Miss Corelli. The only explana- 
tion of this is that, whether we acknowledge 
it or not to ourselves, the wonderfal suc- 
cess of Mr. Crockett annoys us—a state of 
things which does not reflect much eredit 
on our magnanimity. Personally, I have 
never found Mr. Crockett’s novels inter- 
esting, but I have been compelled to admire 
his fertility of invention, and sincerely hope 
‘hat he may long continue to pour out his 
endless tales. This, I flatter myself, is a 
truly noble sentiment, considering that Mr. 
Crockett usually has at least three 


novels running, while 1 have none. 
*,* 


success, 


serial 


The other day I read Conrad's “ Heart of 
the Darkness,” which was published in 
Blackwood's Magazine. Good Heavens! 
How that man can write! The scene of the 
story is laid on the Congo, and in truth 
there is very little story to it, put how it 
grips and holds one! What mastery there 
is in its descriptions of the river and the 
jungle, and how wonderful is the atmos- 
phere of the story! Where did Conrad 
learn to write? He spent his life at sea, 
and his education was gained in the fore- 
castle and on the quarterdeck. I am in- 
clined to think that if a man wishes to 
learn to write rovels he should keep away 
from schools and colleges, and go to sea. 
Look at Conrad, and Bullen, and Clark 
Russell, and Morley Roberts, and Morgan 
Robertson! It was the sea that tauglit 
them to write, and it taught them far bet- 
ter than Eton and Oxford could have taught 
them. If a man intends to devote himself 
to science or theology, by all means let him 
obtain the best classical education that he 
can command, but 1f he wishes to be a noy- 
elist, let him study in the schovl of ad- 
venture, 

Mr. Conrad has a story now running in 
Blackwood entitled “ Lord Jim.” Ihave not 
read it, but it will probably be published in 
the Spring. Hitherto each one of Conrad's 
books has been a distinct advaatce upon 
its and I have little doubt 
‘Lord Jim ’’ will prove to be the best thing 
he has so far done. 


predecessor, 


*,* 

Punch's new departure—the addition of a 
short story to each number, does not prom- 
With the ex- 
of the first story, which was writ- 
Doyle, 


ise to be much of a success. 
ception 
ten by Conan the stories in Punch 
have been in no way remarkable. In point 
of fact they have been decidedly common- 
of thing that one might 


expect to find in one of the weekly papers 


place—the sort 
published exclusively for women. 
be a mere accident, and Punch may have 
other stories in reserve which will be worthy 
of its reputation 


This may 


but unless the character 
of the stories does improve they will hardly 
add to tre cireu'ation of the paper. 
s,¢ 

I see that Mr. W. J. Stillman is to publish 
his autobiography in The Atlantic. It ought 
to be of interest to all Americans who prize 
the of New England. 


Mr. Stillman is nearly the last survivor of 


literary traditions 
the Concord group, and he has led a varied 
and remarkable life. I saw the other day in 
Literature review of Mr. King’s 
‘History of the Unity of Italy,” which was 
evidently written by Mr. Stillman. It said 
just what I wanted to say when I read the 


3olton 


book, for although it is a good book in the 


main, and shows, as a rule, a just com- 
prehension of the subject, it contains errors 
which needed to be corrected, and Mr. Still- 
man is just the man to correct them, 


“The Further Adventures of Captain Ket- 
tle,” by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, is selling well in 
spite of the war. Prebably Mr. Bret Harte’s 
“Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Medi- 
will also sell, for Mr. Harte has a 
wide circle of admirers, among whom I 
class myeelf. It is true that Mr. Jack Ham- 


new volume, 


ation,” 





| er’s death, 


either in California or anywhere 
is none the less delightful, and whenever he 
appears on Mr. Harte’s stage We can be 


sure of entertainment. 
*,* 

It is yet far too soon to decide whether cr 
not the new illustrated papers are to be suc- 
cessful. The Sphere promises exceedingly 
well, and ought to succeed on its merits, 
but whether or not there is room for it re- 
mains to be seen. Sir George Newnes prom- 
ises to issue at an early date The Sunday 
Strand—a magazine designed to be read on 
Sundays by those curious people who will 
not read an ordinary magazine on that day. 
It will doubtiess be strongly Sabbatarian, 
for Sir George's public is to a large extent 
nonconformist. How to make it both in- 
teresting and suited to a rigid Sabbatarian 
public will be a aifficult problem, but per- 


haps Sir George knows how to soive it. 
W. L. ALDBDN. 


The Szcond Volume in the Master 


Musicians’ Series.* 


The second volume in the Master Musi- 
cians Series is devoted to Wagner. In his 
preface its auther, Mr. Sidgey, makes a 
statement, in which we doubtless all con- 
cur, that there has never lived a more 
widely discussed musician than Wagner, 
for which reason the author has not at- 
tempted a bibliography. Anything like a 
representative list of books, articles, and 
pamphlets would have resulted in swelling 
the present volume to unreasonable pro- 
portions. Mr. Sidgey was also forced to 
abandon his idea of supplying the various 
motifs in musical notation. To have given 
a few only would have answered no prac- 
tical purpose, while to give them in their 
entirety would have added materially to 
the bulk of the volume, some three hun- 
dred examples having been found. 

While the memoirs and critical biogra- 
phies of Wagner already published are 
very numerous, there is a sufficient excuse 
for the publication of the present life, in 
the fact that in no other is the ground so 
thoroughly covered in so small a compass. 
The present record will be found, as its 
autbor claims, ‘‘as comprehensive a view 
as possible of an artist whose many-sided 
versatility is unique, a man whose life is 
a shining example of pluck in the face of 
difficulty.” 

It is also to be remembered that the books 
in the present series of musical biographies 
are neither written for musicians nor from 
a critical standpoint, but are intended to be 
plain presentments of the main facts in the 
life story. of these great men, with a fairly 
ample synopsis of their musical achieve- 
ments, the whole told in as interesting a 
manner as was found possible. Through 
the kindness of Prof. Wilhelmj the author 
has been able to add to his volume some 
hitherto unpublished photographs and man- 
uscripts. 

The early days of our own century were 
particularly rich in musical development. 
To that period belongs the most fruitful 
portion of Beethoven's life and the youth- 
ful achievements of Weber, Spohr, Ros- 
sini, Auber, Berlioz, Chopin, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, and Liszt, May 22, 1813, wit- 
nessing the birth of Wilhelm Richard 
Wagner. The latter’s father, Carl Fried- 
rich Wagner, held a position involving 
clerical duties in the city police courts, 
but his leisure time was spent in the study 
of poetry and kindred subjects, and was 
also devoted to amateur theatricals, of 
which he was particularly fond. His wife, 
Johanna Rosina Bertz, a native of Weis- 
senfels, whom he married in 1798, shared 
her husband’s tastes, and the marriage re- 
sulted in nine children, of whom Richard 
was the youngest. Wagner's early days 
were passed in troubled times; born in 
May, 1813, in October of the same year 
came the battle of Leipsic—Wagner's 
father dying in the following month from 
a fever brought on by the fearful condi- 
tion of the city after the struggle. His 
widow had very small private means, and 
the pension to which her husband's death 
entitled her was but meagre, so that her 
remarriage in 1815 was not at all surpris- 
ing. The new father, Ludwig Geyer, ex- 
ercised a most important influence upon 
the life and character of his youngest step- 
son, implanting a strong love of the stage 
in a nature which was already deeply in- 
debted to heredity for his genius. 





Geyer was a man of many and varied 
artistic attainments; a painter of note, a 
singer whom Weber liked to hear in his 
operas, a playwright whose comedies at- 
tained a fair amount of success, and an 
actor whose popularity was then assured. 
At the time of his marriage he was engaged 
at the Kénigsl.-Sdchs-Hoftheatre at Dres- 
den, and thither the familly soon removed. 
Here it was little Richard's greatest delight 
to be allowed to accompany his stepfather 
to rehearsals, and the impressions there re- 
ceived were no doubt deepened by the con- 

ation of the artistic friends who formed 
Geyer's favorite home circle. 


Wagner says his stepfather was anxious 
to make a painter of him; but his genius 
lay in quite another direction; before Gey- 
however, in 1821, the boy had 
learned to play a little, so that on his 
deathbed the former wondered if the small 
boy might not possess a real talent for 
music, _ 


At this early period there was implanted 
in Wagner the love of the drama and 
everything connected therewith, which was 
the keynote of his life’s work. Even in his | 
later days music was but one of the means 
he employed in the endeavor to create a 
perfect art in which dramatic action was 
ever the dominant feature, and the child's 
surroundings in Dresden and his constant 
association with people and things theatric- 
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his mind ultimately assumed. 

After his stepfather’s death Wagner was 
sent to the Kreuzschule, in Dresden, where 
he became a great favorite, but devoted so 
much time to Greek that he made smail 
progress in music. Greek, Latin, mythology, 
and ancient history engrossed most of 
his attention, spending much of his time 
out of school hours in translating the first 
twelve books of the Odyssey. At cleven 
years of age he wrote a poem on the death 
of a schoolfellow which was published as 
the best the school could produce, with 
the result that the bey desired to become 
a poet, and spent two years over the elab- 
oration of a tragedy. But his studies were 
interrupted by the removal of the family 
to Leipsic, and there the turning point of 
his life was reached through his attendance 
at the Gewandhaus concerts and his hear- 
ing Beethoven play. The boy then an- 
nounced his intention of becomitig a musi- 
cian, and after an unsuccessful trial of a 
private tutor he was entered at the Thom- 
asschule, but found it impossible to settle 
down to regular work. In 188 he left 
school and matriculated at the Leipsic Uni- 
versity—not to study for a profession, but 
to attend lectures on philosophy and aes- 
thetics. At first he gave himself up to the 
fascinations of student life, but his strength 
of character soon asserted itself, and he re- 
solved to master counterpoint, with the re- 
sult that in six months he was able to solve 
any problem in that study. Mozart and 
Beethoven were his models at this time, 
and he composed a sonata, a polonaise, and 
a fantasia, all of which were simple both 
in treatment and design. During the next 
year, 1831, he still studied diligently, and 
also wrote a couple of overtures upon the 
Beethoven model. In 1832 appeared anotaer 
overture and Wagner's only completed 
symphony, interesting as evidencing a terse 
and vigorous use of thematic material re- 
markable in so young a man, 


Young Wagner by this time had fully re- 
solved to embrace music as a profession. 
He entered upon it with advantages which 
have fallen to the lot of few of the world’s 
greatest musicians. His early years had 
been spent in the quenching of a thirst for 
culture and literature remarkable in itself 
and far-reaching in its ultimate effects. 
His study of the finest tragedies of the 
Greeks resulted in the evolution of the the- 
ories embodied in “The Art Work of the 
Future"; his love of mythology found its 
ultimate satisfaction in the reincarnation 
of the old sagas; his fearless desire for 
truth led him to put forth his greatest pow- 
ers, even in the times of his darker needs, 
toward the realization of all that was true 
and noble in his art. * * * The range of 
his os was wide; his sympathy far- 
reachifig; his enthusiasm intense; his rev- 
erence for genius deep-rooted. 


Wagner's first musical post was that of 
chorus master at the theatre at a salary of 
10 florins a month; but from this time on 
his life is more or less familiar to us all. 
Mr. Sidgey gives us full details of our musi- 
cian’s early trials and reverses; his mar- 
riage to Minna Plauer, followed by financial 
difficulties, and his resolution to seek Paris 
as the only place where his ideals could be 
carried out. The voyage was an exceeding- 
ly stormy one, and his life in Paris and 
London of much the same character—even 
the Boulevard theatres would have none of 
him—and Wagner grew more and more out 
of tune with the world. His greatest com- 
fort lay in his wife's devotion, and, although 
in later years lack of mutual sympathy 
drove them apart, he always spoke of her 
with affection. 

In these days of dire struggle, the domi- 
nant note of his character was that of ree 
volt, the first result of which was the 
“Faust” overture, wherein, inspired by 
Beethoven's ninth symphony, Wagner for 
the first time shook off convention and gave 
the world this fine piece of purely orches- 
tral music. 

Besides containing a full record of Wag- 
ner’s musical productions and the events 
which followed his second and happier mar- 
riage with Cosima von Biilow, the book 
touches upon Wagner and his connection 
with politics, his personal characteristics, 
the between his theories and 
Schopenhauer’s, and all the many-sidedness 
of Wagner's nature. The entire volume 


resemblance 


will be found of much interest, the subject 


being treated with considerable freshness, 
and the complete absence of technicality 
will add much to the book’s value for read- 
ers who are not also musicians. 

The concluding chapters are to 
descriptions of Wagner's operas, 
and in appendices will be found chronolog- 
ical lists of his compositions and of his lit- 
erary work, well list of the cast 
of the first performance of *‘ Der Ring des 
The book contains a 
includ- 
ing a portrait of Wagner, in a frame espe- 
cially designed by him, which was presented 
to Wilhelmj as a souvenir of the first Bai- 
reuth festival. 


devoted 
various 


as as 


a 


also 


Sacred to Romulus. 


Thanks to the liberality of Mr. Lionel 
Phillips, whose purchase of a plot of 
ground adjacent to the Forum eave the op- 
portunity for further researches in the Fo- 
rum, the latest excavations have given 
new indications in regard to that 
which was possibly sacred to 
memory of Romulus, or of his guard- 
fan, Faustulus. There can be but little 
question that this black stone (niger 
lapis) marked a spot held sacred by the 
Romans. When first discovered the color 
of the stone was questioned. Some held 
that the stone was not black. But black 
Other black stones are asserted to 
have been found. Nothing, however, yet 
dug up seems to be of as remote an an- 
tiquity as this particular stone, nor has 
there been anywhere the same care mant- 
fested looking toward its preservation. The 
leading archaeologists now acknowledge 
that this stone ia the true niger lapis. 


the 
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THE WEEK IN ART. 


The week which closes to-day has 
brought an interesting loan exhibition of 
pictures at the Montrose Gallery, a dis- 
play of thirty-six landscapes and street 
scenes and five portraits, all in pastel, by 
Everett Shinn, at the Boussod-Valadon 
Gallery; the display of a stained-glass 
window, executed by J. & R. Lamb, by 
request of the United States Commission 
of tne Paris Exposition at their Sixth Ave- 
nue studios; a display of some late and im- 
portant works by George De Forest Brush, 
and Sargent’s portraits of Ambassador 
Choate and Mr. James C. Carter at the 
Knoedler Galleries; a display of forty-six 
paintings by Theodore E. Butler, at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, and of thirty-seven 
pictures by the deceased John Leslie Breck 
at the National Arts Club. The exhibition 
of the Brush pictures, the Sargent por- 
traits, and the Butler paintings opened 
too late for notice this week. There were 
also the continued sale during the after- 
noons and evenings of the week of the 
pictures, art objects, furniture, &c., owned 
by the late Professor Marsh of Yale Uni- 
versity at the American Art Galleries, and 
a sale at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
on Friday evening of some fairly good pic- 
tures from the private collection of Mr. 
Walter L. Pierce. A number of other can- 
vases, including forty-four examples of the 
well-known painter John Califano will be 
sold this morning. 


*,* 


A private and press view will be given on } 


Monday at the American Art Galleries of 
the important and interesting collection of 
old English, Flemish, French, Dutch, and 
Italian masters, formed by Messrs, T. J. 
Blakeslee and Eugene Fischhof, which will 
be sold on Friday and Saturday evenings 
next, March 9 and 10, at Chickering Hall. 
Attention was called last week in this col- 
umn to the importance of this collection 
and its coming sale. It will not only be 
the most important exhibition and sale of 
the year, but the collection contains some 
examples that should be eagerly competed 
for. There are 160 canvases to be sold, 80 
on each evening. There are four examples 
of Gainsborough, two of Tintoretto, three 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, two of Rubens, 
three of Van Dyck, four of Mierevelt, five 
of Ravensteyne, three of Janssens, two of 
Isabey, two of Mytens, two of Cosway, 
three of Raeburn, four of Couture, three 
of Hanneman, and one each of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Copley, Ruysdael, Greuze, Franz 
Hals, Hogarth, Ribot, Mignard, Flinck, 
Bassano, Cuyp, and Nattier. This partial 
list will give art students and connoisseurs 
some idea of the exceeding richness of this 
collection, but when it is known that the 
examples above mentioned are each and 
every one more than usually good, and some 
exceptionally fine, it will be seen that the 
coming exhibition and sale will be a really 
marked event in the art world. 
*,° 

From sad. experience, American buyers 
of foreign pictures at auction sales in 
this country had until last vear naturally 
come to look upon a salesuch as that of next 
week, and which is known as a “ dealers‘ 
sale,"’ with suspicion. The cleanness of the 
sale last year in which Mr, Blakeslee was 
interested, the fact that he kept his word 
and did not buy in his pictures, his personal 
reputation and good standing, and the added 
fact that both himself and Mr. Fischhof, 
who is also a dealer of reputation and postl- 
tion, have given their personal assurances 
and written pledges that the sale of next 
week will be, as advert.ced, an absolute 
and unreserved One, and that no pict- 
ures will be bought tn, should bring to it 
the confidence of the public. Neither of the 
dealers in this coming sale can afford to 
have any possible violation made of this 
agreement, and if their written pledge 
should be violated any future sale by the 
parties concerned in it weuld be viewed 
with suspicion. 

*,* 

The incident of the week which was the 
most interesting to artists and art lovers 
in general was the giving out by the Art 
Committee on the Paris Exposition of the 
list of paintings by American artists resid- 
ing and painting here, to be shown at the 
exposition. As the days have gone by since 
the first publication of this list on Wednes- 
day morning, the criticism has grown rath- 
er more fervent and pronounced, if pos- 
sible. Mr. Henry D. Snell and his assistant, 
Charles C. Curran, saved their devoted 
heads by sailing “for Amsterdam on 
Wednesday morning, but Mr. Snell found 
time before he left to remark that “ the 
collection as a whole surpasses any. hitherto 
made to represent this country abroad.” 
There are many who differ with Mr. Snell 
in his opinion, It is, for instance, a 
little difficult to understand why Mr. C. 
Y. Turner is not represented in the Iist, 
and why Miss Fanny Grothjean is. Some 
artists wonder why George De Forest Brush 
should have three examples and Julian Rix 
not one, and again, some artists feel that 
Walter Nettleton or Van D. Perrine might 


have given place to Tryon or Deming, and’ 


that possibly Sargent Kendal might have 
been allowed only one example and Charles 
Melville Dewey been represented in the list. 
The fact that John Sargent has only one 
example, his good but not thoroughly rep- 
resentative ‘“ Portrait of Miss Thomas,” 
and William M. Chase has three, Is aiso 
commented upon. It is possible that Ved- 
der and Whistler will come in under the 
head of American artists resident abroad, 
and so will get in the list, and Sargent, 
perhaps, may be able to send another ex- 
ample in this way. 


This adverse criticism of the list is only 
natural. 





It is based upon the ist as pub- 
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lished, and it may be unjust in that some 
of the strong artists, notably such men as 
Tryon, Turner, Dewey and Dewing, may 
have voluntarily absented themselves, or may 
not have been able to secure examples of 
their work which they considered thorough- 
ly representative. It would seem, however, 
that it would be only fair to these men and 
to the jury itself for some explanation to 
be made of their omission. If this were 
made, it might possibly disarm this ad- 
verse and natural criticism. 
*,° 

A supplementary exhibition of some works 
by A. H. Schram, the Viennese painter, is 
now on at the galleries of Fischel, Adler 
& Schwartz, at 373 Fifth Avenue. These 
latest works, which are-mostly portraits, 
are charming in color, and evince remark- 
able technique. 

%,* 

An exhibition of thirty-seven pictures by 
the late John Wesley Breck, the Boston 
painter, who died suddenly last March, is 
now on in the pretty galleries of the Na- 
tional Arts Club in West Thirty-fourth 
Street. Mr. Breck’'s work is not well 
known in New York, but has long been 
appreciated and admired in Boston, in 
which city he was well and widely known. 
tie died, as will be remembered, very sud- 
denly at the St. Botolph Club, and this 
present exhibition is a memorial one. Born 
at sea in 1860, the son of the late Lieut. 
Commander Joseph B. Breck, and in sight 
of our new possession, Guam, in the La- 
drone Islands, the artist early evinced 
his love of nature and his artistic taste 
and sense. He was sent in 1878 to Europe 
for study. He worked for three years in 
Munich and then. at Antwérp, and then 
came home to spend two years in and 
around Boston. He returned to Europe in 
1886, worked two years in the Julian 
Academy, under Boulanger and Le Feb- 
vre and then went to Giverny, where he 
became a member of the artists’ colony 
in that town under Claude Monet, and 
where he enjoyed the companionship of 
that great painter, After this experience 
the influence of Monet was, of course, evi- 
dent in his work. He disliked being called 
an impressionist, but skillful as is his work 
and individually strong as it may be, he 
certainly could not be considered other 
than one. Sometimes he escapes from the 
direct influence of the Giverny school, 
notably in his Venetian sketches, but he 
returns to it in his haystack panels and 
all his French work. His little marines 
are especially good, and there are also 
one or two New England canvases that 
are frankly strong and individual, 

*,¢ 

Some pastels by Everet Shinn attracted 
the atterition of the present writer at the 
press view in January last of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia. These were, as then said in the re- 
view of the exhibition, although somewhat 
crude in color and slovenly in“drawing, es- 
sentially clever in conception, dashing in 
execution, strongly composed, and full of 
life and movement, Mr, Shinn has now 
placed in the Boussod-Valadon gallery in 
this city thirty-six of these pastel colored 
drawings, for the most part scenes on 
Union and Madison Squares and Fifth Ave- 
nue on the'afternoon and early evenings 
of Winter snowstorms, and along New York 
docks, with one or two theatre and music 
hall interiors, and three or four Summer 
landscapes, Mr. Shinn also shows a portrait 
of Miss Elsie de Wolfe in character, three 
of Miss Julia Marlowe, two in character 
as Viola and Barbara Frietchie and one in 
afternoon dress, and also a portrait of Mr. 
Clyde Fitch, standing in his Nbrary. The 
impression made by this most interesting 
little exhibition carries on that first ob- 
tained of Mr. Shinn’s work at Philadelphia. 
He may be called an American Raffaelli, 
and when he shall have learned to draw 
better and more carefully he will realize 
what he now shows of promise. Even 
Childe Hassam has not given as good an 
idea and impression of the streets of New 
York in Winter as does Mr. Shinn in the 
present display. His landscape work also 
is full of promise. It has good color and 
abundant sunlight. ‘The Geese” is par- 
ticularly good. Of the portraits by far the 
best is that of Miss Marlowe as Barbara 
Frietchie. ‘They are more impressions than 
portraits, but are well drawnand have a cer- 
tain desh that makes them most attractive. 
Note also the clever detail work in the 
rendering of the studio effects in the Fitch 
portrait, Mr: Shinn’s work is throughout 
instinct .with vitality. One feels the old 
Fifth Avenue stage coach, badly drawn as 
it is, lumbering along through the heavy 
snow, one bends his head with the storm- 
beaten cabman on Madison Square, and one 
sees the brave young Barbara Frietchie 
with her old-fashioned gown and shawl 
walking to meet her lover, just as she 
walks in the play. Mr. Shinn is the 
second artist of the season new to New 
York art lovers to strike a strong note of 
promise. Mr. Charles Rollo Peters, the 
California “ painter of the night,"’ was the 
first. . 


The Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Flelds, 
in Philadelphia, has recently been enriched 
by gifts of various objects of art from Its 
parishioners, among whom it numbers 
many of the older families in the Quaker 
City, the form of the gifts varying accord- 
ing to the tastes of the donors and the 
needs of the Episcopal service, and ranging 
from accessories of the altar to permanent 
additions to the structure itself. The most 
recent, and perhaps the most important, of 
the latter is a small but exquisite baptis- 
tery, built entirely of stone, and so designed 
as to form an integral part of the edifice. 
It was planned by Mr. T. P. Chandler in 
Gothic form, and is richly adorned with 
earvings ioe and egre an enn 
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A NEW BOOK ON THE BOER WAR. 


tm Transvaal Outlook 


and for sale at the booksellers’. 


est discrimination and interest. 


| Doda, Mead 


By Albert Stickney. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY take pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
Stickney’s remarkable book on the War with the Boers is now ready 


8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


The author has considered (in the 


light of events, almost prophetically,) the great questions of the war, 
and the paper from a military and political standpoint is full of the keen- 
He considers the political aspect of the 
struggle, the causes that gave rise to it, the military predicamenl of 
the British, and predicts the probable conclusion of the war. 
deductions, it may be stated, are in favor of the Boers, and the leaning 
to their side is perhaps greater than in that of any work heretofore 
The book is made doubly valuable by the addi- 
tion of colored maps made expressly for the work. 


His 


& Co., N. Y. 
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An Illustrated Monthly Review of Literature, Art and Life. 
Contains, among other things, a double-page portrait of MARK 
TWAIN in color, from the original pastel drawing made for THe 

Critic by Everett Shinn; TREASURES OF THE 

RY, with illustrations from rare manuscripts and drawings never 

before published; JOHN RUSKIN, an essay on, a poem to, 


FREE. ; 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Books and Art 
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treatment of the exterior being a series of 
angel figures cut in the stone. The little 
bullding has flve windows of rare beauty 
which are the handiwork of Mr, Otto Hein- 
igke of New York. Each opening forms the 
setting for a single figure, designed and 
painted on glass by the artist. The series 
is unique in the fact that painted windows 


have never been successfully produced in ~ 


this country, being usually imported from 
England, France, or Germany. The donor, 
Mr. 8. F. Houston, has engaged the same 
artist to make a large rose window as a 
memorial, to be placed in the church 
proper. o0 

The recent Lincoln Club exhibition, in 
Brooklyn, of 150 oil paintings, together with 
the collection of 75 illustration originals, 
rendered in oil, water color, and black and 
white, which latter. were loaned by the 
Century Company, was eminently success- 
ful. It was evident from the selection and 
arrangement of the exhibit that the man- 
agement intended to make the best possible 
display, and it is to be congratulated upon 
the result. In the figure work, “ The Divin- 
ity of Motherhood,” by Charles Naegele, 
the rendering of which is well fitted to 
such a theme; “ Bubbles,” by Benjamin 
Eggleston, and “ Pallas Athena,” by WiIl- 
iam CC. Ostrander, attracted much notice, 
J. H. Dolph was well represented by some 
of his masterly animal pictures, among 
which were “ Place of the Seal,’”’ ‘* Good 
Friends,"" and ‘Met by Chance.” Harry 
Roseland, noted for his portraits of colored 
people, had on exhibition, among others, 
“Home Work,” “A Serious Case,” and “I 
See the Man, Honey,” while Robert C. 
Minor gave us the opportunity to study 
more of his beautiful landscapes, such as 
“The Shaded Path” and “A G®urst of 
Light.” Two other pictures which afforded 
much pleasure were “The Light of the 
House,” by Granville W. Smith, and “ Sap- 
pho,” by C. C. Curan, which, exhibited at 
this time, naturally attracted attention. 

*,* 

Andrew C. Zabriskie, the President of the 
American. Numismatic and Archaeological 
Society, intends at the next annual meeting 
of the society to make a definite propost- 
tion with a view to the foundation of a 
school of die cutting in this city. Mr. Za- 
briskie claims that, while almost every 
branch of art or handicraft is being taught 
here, a student has no means of learning 
the art of producing beautiful coins and 
There are two or. three men In 
New York who turn out fine work, but they 
have learned their art abroad, and there 
is plenty of room for others. 

Mr. Zabriskie believes that the National 
Academy of Design would gladly provide 
the accommodation for a school if funds 
for the support of the latter were forth- 
coming. °,0s 

The extraordinarily small prices realized 
for by far the greater portion of the art ob- 
jects which belonged to the late Prof. 
Marsh indicate, better than anything else 


could do, the mistake which ae who. 


of art wo 


ll classes 
float all on ae ever ue ee 


he thle 


money back is concerned. Prof. Marsh was 
a buyer of everything which is classed as 
either rare, curious, or beautiful. He had 
textiles, fictiles, pictures, old furniture, 
Japanese lacquer, metal work, and ka- 
kemonos, and a multiplicity of other arti- 
cles of all descriptions. But hardly a single 
jot has been sold for anything like the usual 
figure. Some classes of objects—the Japanese 
cloisonné enamels, for instance—brought a 
tithe of their real value, The cause for 
these low prices is not a mystery. Prof. 
Marsh made a specialty of no particular 
class of art work or particular period or 
place of origin. He was therefore unable to 
expend the infinite pains that go to make 
up a fine collection—and tf public were 
consequently afraid to buy. They knew 
that there were many fine things and val- 
uable things in the collection, but these 
were so mixed up with second-rate and 
even tenth-rate examples, that only experts 
were able to bid with confidence. ‘The ex- 
perts consist mostly of dealers, and the lat- 
ter could hardly be expected to run prices 
up when such a splendid opportunity was 
theirs of buying things cheap. When, there- 
fore, au outsider bid on something that was 
of good quality he was allowed to acquire 
it for almost nothing, while nine lots out of 
ten fell to the deaiers. Had Prof. Marsh 
devoted his attention to any particular class 
of object, and expended on acquiring first- 
class specimens a quarter of the money he 
spent on all sorts of miscellaneous articles, 
his executors would now be congratulating 
themselves on a far more successful sale 
than that which took place this week. 
*,* 


It is not often that the American Art 
Association arranges a sale without a pri- 
vate view, but this hag been the case with 
regard to the art objects and books which 
were collected by the late Carl Edelheim of 
Philadelphia. The collection is to be sold 
next Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday. It includes a number 56f fine 
pieces of original porcelain and pottery; 
ivory and wood netsukes and carvings; 
Limoges enamels, antique glass, Tanagra 
statuettes, and MHispano-Moresque and 
Rhodian pottery. The ‘last named pléces 
will probably attract a large number of 
bidders, as good specimens are becoming 
rarer every year. 


A. Hingst of this city is writing a book 
to show how foreign poets, writers, in- 
ventors, and artists who have come from 
Germany, England, France, and other 
countries to make their homes here have de- 
veloped and worked under American in- 
stitutions, and have ultimately enriched 
this country by dint of their genius, talents, 
or sheer industry. Each nationality is to 
have an essay devoted to it, and each essay 
has added thereto brief biographies con- 
cerning the persons who are rendered thus 
conspicuous. The work seems to be a monu- 
mental undertaking, and would make an ex- 
cellent exhibit at the Paris Exposition, 
where all foreigners could thereby learn 

t their countrymen .Had achieved m the 
“New Land in the West, 





LINCOLN. 


Miss Tarbell’s New and Striking 
Life of Him—Fresh Ma- 
terial In It.” 


Few writers would have the courage to 
undertake the preparation of another biog- 
raphy of Abraham Lincoln, It would seem 
as if the ground had been thoroughly cov- 
ered. We have had biographical sketches 
of Lincoln by the score, some from the pens 
of political contemporaries, others the prod- 
uct of editors, lawyers, preachers, soldiers, 
artists, poets, Congressmen, and diplomats, 
and, finaily, a fifteen-volume history of his 
life by Nicolay and Hay, who were his pri- 
vate secretaries. The last of these would 
appear to be comprehensive and leave 
nothing worthy of mention untold. Upon 
what grounds then does Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell’s “ Life of Abraham Lincoln” com- 
mend itself to the favor of the reading 
world? Not the ground that pos- | 
sessed an acquaintance with Lincoln, and 
through intimate business or inter- 
caurse become specially qualified’ to picture 
the man. Such acquaintance made the 
works of Herndon, Lamon, Stoddard, and 
Nicolay and Hay of unsual value. Believ- 
ing that there was a large quantity of un- 
published Lincoln material hidden away 
among old family relics and in Lincoln col- 
lections in various parts of the country, the 
1894 commenced the task of col- 
lecting these fragments, which ulti- 
mately used in the preparation of the pres- 
ent work. In prosecuting this labor, the 
author wrote thousands of letters and trav- 
eled thousands of miles to secure new mate- 
rial for her work. The larger portion of 
the material here presented appeared in Me- 
Clure’s Magazine 1895. The great 
value of this work lies in the new facts and 
documents brought to light by Miss Tarbell 
fn the course of her researches. 

The principal features of Lincoln's life 
have been incorporated in dozens of biog- 
raphies. In some cases, statements as to 
his ancestry and early life have been made 
which Miss Tarbell now completely refutes. 
Numbers of unheard-of letters are here pub- 
Rished the first time. A report of the 
famous “‘ Lost Speech” of the Lincoln and 
Douglas debates is presented in a very sat- 
isfactory form New photographs, bits of 
reminiscence and anecdote have been inter- 
polated, until work has become a ver- 
itable garden of new Lincoln growths. The 
story which Miss Tarbell tells shows Lin- 
s seen by his fellow-man, and as re- 
vealed by his own acts and words. It is 
more of a personal life of the man from ear- 
Hest boyhood to his tragic end than a his- 
tory of the times in which he live d or a de- 
ecription of the scenes in which he was one 
of the principal actors. We here have Abra- 
ham Lincoln the man described and not 
ALraham Lincoln the President. A perusal 
of the volume leaves a very satisfied feeling. 
It makes our hearts warm more than ever 
toward that homely figure and the homely 
speech. The man Lincoln seems to loom up 
more prominently than ever from the midst 
of his contemporaries as the great central 
figure of his generation We see him freed 
from the mists which seemed to 
surround his early life. We note with pleas- 
ure the explanation of many points in his 
life were not satisfactorily 
understood. » 

It has generally been stated in 
biographies of Lincoln that his 
Nancy Hanks, was a nameless girl. As re- 
cent a work as Hapgood's “ Abraham Lin- 
coln”™ speaks of her ‘an illegitimate 
child, sensitive, melancholy, brooding.’’ The 
light shed upon her eany life by recent in- 
shows how these 

Like her husband, 
Lincoln, she was descended from old Colo- 
nial grandfather, 
named Abraham, was killed by the tngians 
in 178s, and his child, Thomas, 
then a lad of ten years, was “ turned adrift 
to become a wandering laboring boy be 
he had learned even to read.”” Nancy Hanks, 
the eight children, who had 
been left an orphan at the age of nine, mar- 
ried her cousin, Thomas Lincoln, in 1806, in 
Washington County, Kentucky. Abraham 
Lincoln, the seeond child of this union, was 
born in Hardin, now La Rue, County, on a 
farm to which father had moved. The 
home into which the child came was the or- 
dinary one of the poorer Western pioneer 
eabin with a 
chimney, a window, and a rude door. 
The descriptions of its squalor and wretched- 
which are so familiar have been over- 
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manhood and education have been deseribed 
very offen, but never, we think, better than 
by Miss Tarbell. In 1830 the Lincoln fam- 
ily moved to the Sangamon country, in MM- 
nols, and Abraham, now being of age, start- 
ed out in life for himself. 
feet four, he could outlift, outwork, and 
outwrestle any man he came in contact 
with. His strength won him popularity, but 
his good-nature, his wit, his skill in debate, 
his stories, were still more efficient in gain- 
ing him good-will. 

Of Lincoln’s anecdotes and stories these 
volumes contain an unusual supply. Tt is 
not the province of this notice to repeat any 
of these, interesting as they certainly are. 
If it were, we would Jike to tell how he 
obtained the sobridtiet of ‘“ Honest Abe,” 
or how he earned his first dollar. The 
record of his life from 1830 to 1860 is famil- 
iar to all. His career in the 
war, in the Illinois Legislature, in Congress, 
aga lawyer, and in the debates with Doug- 
las need not be detailed here. It was un- 
doubtedly the reputation gained in the great 
encounter with Douglas that secured for 
tir the Presidential nomination. Miss Tar- 


bell has brought to light many interesting } 


incidents connected with each of those great 
epochs in Lineoln’s life. Notable among 
these is the famous “ Lost Speech,” which a 
fellow-lawyer named Whitney wrote 
from notes made at the time. Lincoln's life 


from the time of his nomination in 1860 ta | 


1865 has been described with great fidelity 
by scores of his compatriots. 
work much less interest when 
dealing with that portion of his career. Nor 
was there the opportunity for research and 
discovery offered by his later years. Every 
act and every word from the time he be- 
came a National figure was noted. The 
facts worthy of preservation have been in- 
corporated in the official biography by Ni- 
colay and Hay, and students of Abraham 
Lineoln will undoubtedly find it the most 
valuable of all the works treating of Lin- 
coln. The biography by Herndon, his last 
law partner, also contains a large quantity 
and valuable information, 
which is related in a straightforward, at- 
tractive, charming manner. We believe that 
Miss Tarbell’s work will take rank after 
these. Certainly it is far superior to Stod- 
dard’s or Hapgood’s, both of which sought 
public favor on the ground of being biog- 
raphies of Lincoln, #fé man of the people. 
The material which Miss Tarbell here 
presents not only adds much to our knowl- 
edge of Lincoln's life, but also shows that 


possesses 


| she devoted a vast amount of time in seek- 


ing new facts, and has not been satisfied 
to offer the publie a work culled from the 
volumes already published on the same_sub- 
ject. This cannot be said of most of the 
so-called Lincoln biographies. Lincoln's 
struggles for a livelihood and his intel- 
lectual development, from the time he start- 
ed out for himself until he was admitted to 
the bar, are traced with more detail than 
in any other biography, and considerable 


new light is thrown on that period ef his | 
| life. 
| be 


As a whole, Miss Tarbell’s work may 
considered the most valuable addition 
to Lincoln literature since the publication 
great work of Nicolay and Hay. 
all of the illustrations which added 
so much to the usefulness of the portions 
this which appeared as magazine 
have been omitted. We ques- 
such a wholesale omission 
was advisable. Volume II. contains an 
appendix covering about 200 which 
includes letters, speeches, and other docu- 
ments, the greater number of which have 
never before been published, 


work 
tion whether 


pages, 


|For the Same Reason that Men 


Said Rome. . 
T2 The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Is Mr. Laurence Hutton trying to ride a 
without a saddle, or is he simply 
jeal? In his letter to THe Times SaTuR- 
DA¥ Review. published Feb. 24, he presents 
important, data, and 
" more than 


more or less 
“Then why England? 
half a dozen times. 

The answer is simple. First, 
is the spirit of England and the English 
that has become embodied in the 
Empire, just as it was the spirit of Rome 
dominated the Roman Empire until 
that empire abeorbed Rome itself and Rome 
ceased to be; second, because the word 
“ England” is the spoken symbol for “ the 
British Empire,” and, when used in 
significance, carries with it a broader and 
more inspiring meaning than is conveyed 
by the terms ‘‘ the Empire of Great Brit- 
ain,” “ Great Britain,” or” the British Em- 
pire.” Continental statesmen and journals, 
when thus referring to Great Britain, 
variably employ the literal translation 
‘* England."’ Mr. 
among the the debates in 
the Parliaments of Germany, France, Spain, 
before he can find anything else. 


many, 


because it 


records of 


or Italy 


| Even the debates in the House of Commons 


the words 
are used in 


which 


examples in 
and “ English’ 
figurative, and untechnical 
papers of Calcutta and Bom- 
help Mr. Hutton to learn 
the certain significance of 


teem with 
‘“ England” 
broader, 
The 
would also 
about 


their 
sense. 
bay 
something 
‘“ England "’ which bothers him, 
Hutton mentions Kipling’s ‘The E 
1 Flag,’”’ would it be impertinent to 
whether he has really read the poem? 
explanation of what Ergland ” 
so very lucid. 
more Would it be 
Hutton, as a man 
ige of foreign 


And, since 


in- 
quire 
Kiplir 
means is 
One word 
Mr. 
knowk 
the accepted Italian and Spanish 
“Great Britain,’’ or tell us 


a Spaniard, 


asking too 
reputed to 


languages, 


much of 

have some 
to give us 
equivalent for 
Fren 
Italian 


hman, a German, 


would translate 
word Briton"? Particularly, 
a Frenchman say it? If Mr. Hutton cannot 
tell us offhand, he is welcome to consult the 
dictionaries. W. L. 
New York, 


how a 


or an the single 


how would 


Feb. 26, 1900. 


Standing six 


| answers.”’ 


+ City: 


Black Hawk | 


out | 


Miss Tarbell’s | 


| $15.30 in 1899, 


| not 
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| Works of 
The 


| give 


| Low, Marston & Co., London. 


this | 
| care of Houghton, 


in- | 
of | 
Hutton will search a long | 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


MARCH 3, 1900. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR READERS. 


Questions and Answers. 

Readers are reminded of the necessity for in- 
closing their full nemes and addresses with let- 
ters intended for this department of THm NEw 
York Times SaturpDay Review. Our mails 
are now heavily freighted with ‘‘ questions and 
We are glad to get them, and shail 
welcome all that our readers are pleased to send~ 
all, that is, shat are not trivial, 


Rossiter Johnson, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
+). §.,’ Elmhurst, N. Y., who asks about 
the book called * Little Jakey,’ may obtain it for 
$1 from the author, Mrs, 8. H. De Kroyft, 39 
West Twenty-sixth Street, New York City. She 
is eighty-one years old, and has been blind since 
her young ladyhead. Her romantic story is told 
in the ‘ Cyclopaedia of American Biography,’ Vol- 
ume II., Page 126. William Watcher, 676 Quincy 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., will find the lines begin- 
ning ‘A chieftain to the Highlands bound,’ &c., 
in Thomas Campbell's ballad of ‘ Lord Ullin’s 


Daughter.’ "’ 


“Will you 
dealing 


‘William K.,’" New Y¥ork City: 
kindly publis a short list of books 
with the period ef the Spanish Inquisition? 

H. C. Lea's “ History of the Inquisition of 
the Middle Ages,”” Harper & Brothers, 1887, 
three volumes, is the one great authority. 
See also Lea's “Chapters from the Re- 
ligious History ef Spain Connected with the 
Inquisition,” Lea Brothers & Co., 706 San- 
som Street, Philadelphia, 1890, $2.50, 


City: ‘‘ There is a 


“xX. Y. Z..'" New York 
Camoens ment’oned 


translation of the sonnet of 
by L. Benlow, Greensborough, N. C., in a vol- 
une of poems, called ‘The Afternoon Land- 
scape,’ by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co." 

Anderson Brothers, Charlottesville, Va.: 
ly inform us whether the ‘ Widow Bedott 
pers’ can be still be purchased and where? "’ 

“Widow Bedott Papers,"’ by Mrs. F. M. 


Whitcher, Hurst & Co., New York City, 25c. 


“* Kind- 
Pa- 


Kindly let me 
‘Poor Rich- 
* Lives 


B.,"" Trenton, N. i 
what is the value of a set of 
Almanac’ and also of Sanderson's 


ror 


“a 
know 
ard’s 
of the Sieners 

If our correspondent will let THe SatTurR- 
DAY Revitw know just how many “ Poo~ 
tichards’’ she has, with the correct dates 
and condition, we will answer her inquiry. 
A copy of the first edition of Sanderson's 
“ Biography of the Signere of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,”’ Philadelphia, 9 vols., 
1823-7, fetched $9 in 1898; another bringing 
A copy of the second edition, 
Philadelphia, 5 vols., 1828, sold for $10.50 
in 1898. 

W. C. Cox, 49 Warren 
“Throueh Tue New YORK TIMEes SATURDAY 
REvigew 1 wish to learn if there has been is- 
sued a collected edition of the works of Thomas 
Gray. 1 am desirous of securing the complete 
works, particularly the letters, but can find noth- 
ing later than 1814 and 1816, and understand 
that since that time other pertions of his corre- 
spordence have been published. Any information 
on this subject will be appreciated.’’ 

Inquire of the Macmillan Company, New 
York, who published in London in 1884, at 
20s., ‘‘ The Works of Thomas Gray in Prose 
and Verse,"’ edited by Edmund Gosse. There 
are four volumes, the second and-third con- 
taining the “ Letcers.” Small, Maynard & 
Co., 6 Beacon Stfeet, Boston, published last 
year an edition of Gray’s “ Letters,’ edited 
by H. Milnor Rideout, at $1. 

New York City: ‘‘ What is 
in private life?”’ 


Avenue, Chicago, DL: 


Richard Marston, 
Octave Thanet’s name 


Miss Alice French. 


Miss Alison Low Turnbull, Morristown, N. J.: 
‘The real author of the voem beginning ‘ Der 
noble Ritter Hugo’ is Charles G. Leland, and 
Charles Follen Adams, The poem is to be 
found among the humorous ones in Bryant's 
‘ Library of Poetry and Song.’ "’ 


Archibald Dunstan, New York City: ‘“ () 
Kindly name the Uist of W. E& Gladstone's books, 
and inform me where they can be had, if pub- 
lished in America. (2) What is the value of an 
edition of Virgil (complete) published in 1666, at 
Leyden. Is such a book worth paying $1 for in 
a second-hand shop? ’’ 

The following are a few of Gladstone’s 
works: “ Impregnable Rock of Holy Scrip- 
ture,’ Wattles & Co., Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, $1; “Landmarks of Homeric 
Study,” Macmillan & Co., 75 cents; “ On 
Books and the Housing of Them,” Dodd, 
Co., 50 cents; “ Thoughts from 
Writings and Speeches of W. E. Glad- 
stone,” Stokes, $2.50; “* Later Gleanings,” 
Scribner's, $1.° “Studies Subsidiary to the 
Bishop Butler,’’ Macmillan, $2. 
edition Virgil mentioned has little 
money value, but it is worth $1 at any rate. 


of 


Be I.: ** The lines from Mrs. 
Cha s asked for by Miss Belle Fowler, 241 
West Twenty-third Street, New York City, are 
from a poem entitled ‘ The Child on the Judg- 
ment Seat.” It can be found in a very delight- 
ful little collection of ‘ Poems of Home Life,’ 


Northport, L. 


| published by the American Tract Society.’’ 
British _ 


; New York City: ‘* Will you kindly 
me the f ent address of ‘ Ouida,’ (Louise 
de La Rame,) also of F. Hopkinson Smith, also 
of T. B. Aldrich, and Mark Twain?"’ 


Ouida may be addressed through Sampson 
Mr. Smith's 
East Thirty-fourth Street, 

Mr, Aldrich’s address is 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
Mark Twain's is simply Hartford, 
from which letters, we understand, 
forwarded. 


H.,” 


address is 150 
New: York City. 


while 
Conn., 
will be 


1718 North Twenty-ninth Street, 
** Recently I purchased a 
book and read it, entitled * 89,’ edited by Edgar 
Henry, published by Cassell & Co., 1891. I have 
learned the author is Judge EB, K. Tourgee. Who 
Tourgee, and how much of ‘89’ Is 


H. C. Leahy. 


Philadelphia, Peon.: 


is Judge 
fiction? "’ 
The writer referred to is probably Albion 
Winegar Tourgée, jurist, author, and Con- 
sul at Bordeaux since 1897. He was born in 
Ohio in 1888 and was an officer in the Union 
Army during the civil war, being twice 
wounded and for six months in Libby Pris- 
om. He lived in North Carolina from 1865 
to 1881, where he was Judge of the Superior 
Court from 1868 to 1875. He has wrftten 
many novels, most of them dealing with 
the South during the war and during the 
reconstruction period. His best books are 
“A Fool’s Errand,” “ F and Thistles,”’ 
“ Bricks Withopt Straw,’ and “ Hot Plow- 
shares."” We do not know that he really 
wrote “* fe It is rather extravagant 
h a good deal history. 

gerift, 76 South F Street, 
. ‘Will you kindly insert in 
SATURDAY REVIE E t of 
war customs, hat : gends, 
Uigior ft the Indians of New York State, 

and particularly of the Hudson Valley.”’ 
L. H. Morgan's “ League of the Iroquois,” 
“Laws of Descent of the Iroquois,” “ Cir- 
cular in Reference to the Degrees of Rela- 


| tionship Among Different Nations,” (in Vol- 


ume II. of the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Collections ” 


of the Smithsoniaa Institution;) ‘ Ancient 
Society; or, Researches in the Lines of Hu- 
man Progress, from Savagery, Through 
Barbarism to Civilization,” and ‘“ The 
American Beaver and His Works,” which 
treats of some of the phases of American 
Indian life; Colden’s “ Five Indian Nations 
of the Province of New York,” Stone's 
“ Life and Times of Red Jacket,” and “ Life 
of Joseph Brant." See also Field’s “ Essay 
on Indian Bibliography” and Pilling's 
“ Bibliography of the TIroquoian Lan- 
guages.”” 

Frank W. Hutchins, Ogdensburg, N. Y.: “ Will 
you kindly inform me through 12 SATURDAY 
REVIEW what constitutes a set of Natural His- 
tory of New York, and value of sammie? We have 
the above set in nineteen volumes, but under the 
speeial heads of Geology and Agriculture find no 
title page indicating a Volume IV., and do not 
understand where the missing volume is unless 
in each case a volume of plates is considered as 
Volume IV. I should also like to know the 
value, if any, of the following: ‘ Documentary 
History of New York,’ Albany, 1850; ‘ Documents 
of Colonial History Relating to New York’; 
Philippes de Mornay’s * L’' Institution, Usage, et 
Doctrine du Saint Sacrement de |’ Bucharistie 
en l'Eglise Ancienne,’ seeond revised edition. 
Portau et Soumer, 1604; ‘Repouse au Livre de 
M. Arnaud, Intitute la Perpetuite de la Foy de 
'Eglise Catholique Touebant I’ Euecharistie De- 
fendu" Rouen. 1670. 

“Natural History of the State of New 
York” was published at Albany in 1842-67 
in twenty-two volumes. A full description 
will be found in Volume XIII. of Sabin’s 
“Dictionary of Books Relating to Ameri- 
ca,” Pages 185-188. A set is worth about 
$30. O'’Callaghan’s “Documentary His- 
tory” brought $3.20 last season, and ‘‘ Doc- 
uments Relating to the Colonial History ef 
New York” sold for $11 and $5.50. The 
two French books mentioned have little 
value, 


Wanted and to Ruchanes. 


It ts still 
letters 
URDAY 


dresses 


readers who 
THE Sat- 
names and ad- 


necessary to remind 
department of 
their full 
We are pleased to note 
the department and 
are glad letters, 
but their contributions should be brief and should 
deal with books of value and interest. Most let- 
ters do this already, but some do not. Hereafter 


send this 
that 
given. 
taken in che 
to receive our readers’ 


for 
REVIEW 
sho be 
wide interest 
always 


items concerning books for sale must be printed, 
if at ally as advertisements, Items about books 
wanted or for exchange will, however, still be 
printed cheerfully free of charge. 


E. A. Werner, 35 
N. Y.: ‘* Wanted, 
alogical Dictionary. 
cash price."’ 


Chestnut Street Albany, 
Volume Il. of Sava s Gene- 
Will exchange or pay a high 


soe Dolby, 83 Vermont Street, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.: ‘I should like to get that puMication of 
the New Shakespeare Society which contains 
the autotype of a part of the play of Sir Thomas 
More, from the Harteian MS., ’ 


G. A. 


Albert E. Baab, Twenty-third Avenue, Benson- 

hurst, N. Y.: “I desire to obtain complete file 
or single volumes, bound or unbound, of The 
Boys of New York, Our Boys, Boys’ Weekly, 
Boys’ Leader, Young Men of America, Wild 
Oats, New Sensation, all of which were pub- 
lished during the past -hirty years in New York 
City. Would also like to obtain play bills, &c., 
of Bryant's, Christy's, San Francisco, Buckley’s, 
and other minstrel companies.”’ 
» North Randolph Street, 
Philadelpbin, Penn.: “I wish to dispose of a 
copy of Sutte’s ‘A Colony of Mercy, or Social 
Christianity at Work.’ "’ 


Walter R. Schaefer, 


ae H. 8.,"" Glendale, Prince George’s Conty, Md.: 

I am interested in the mezzotint portraits en- 
graved by St. Memin, and have a rumber of his 
prints in duplicate which I would like to exe 
change for other St. Memin prints, or will pur- 
chase same.’’ 

Walter Munford, 121 Jackson Avenue, Jersey 
City. N. J.: ‘* Will sell or exchange Johannis 
Sleidani’s ‘Germany,’ in old German text, fine 

ition, black letter, bound in vellum, with 
portrait of author in study, in colors; Lodge’s 
* Josephus,’ in black letter; ‘ Montaigne,’ trans- 
lated by John Florio. 

P. D. Bryne, 134 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: ‘I have a law library containing 40 volumes 
of Jersey equity reports, 47 volumes of New 

law reports, and 54 volumes of laws of 

Jersey, 1821-1896, inclusive, in first-class 
cordition, which I would like to exchange for 
home library or sell cheap."’ 

W. C. Jones, Jr.. 32A Pulaski Street, Brook- 
Iyn, N. Y.! “*T have 36 volumes of the New 
York State Reports and Session Laws, number+ 
ing from 250 to 284, with a supplement 2 
These books are paper-covered, and would 
good, instructive lhterature to any law stu 
who will make his own exchange offer, or 
have the set for $1.50 
York City: 
r 1850, 


Fr. W. Saward 
**T want copi 
1851, and 1852. 


Times Buil g. New 
f Valentine Manual" fe 


Street, Brooklyn, 
Tue Satur- 
to Feb. 10, 


James N. French, 76% Han 
N. Y¥.: ‘'I have sixty num 
DAY REVIEW, from Dec. 17, 1 
1900, which I have to get rid of. They are too 
good to throw away on a dust heap, and if you 
know any one who would like to have them (gratis) 
they are welcome to get as large an amount of 
enjoyment out of them as I have had, and that 
is a promise of many enjoyable evenings.”’ 


Ralph W. Davis, 28 West Ninety-first 
New York City: “Wanted to purchase 
change, Volumes I., Il, Ill., and IV. of 
Philistine,’’ bound or unbound.’’ 


Street, 
or ex- 


* The 


F. L. Winslow, 66 Bloomfield Street, New Dor- 
chester, Mas ‘*T desire to obtain a copy of each 
of the following books, published in paper, about 
1880: ‘Some Funny Things’ and ‘Very Funny 
Things.’ 

o: 3 Post Office Box 1,915, New York 
City: : 1 to exchange large volume, 
(new,) y 11, containing Shakespeare's works 
complete, f American Russia, marble edges, 
for works Dix , Or will sell same.’’ 


Began Without One Kind Word 
Said for It. 


To The New York Times 
In view of the well-known 
tardy popularity of that most 
love ‘“‘Lorna Doone,” 
ing letter from the late R. D. 
may interest the admirers of that 
novel. I reviewed book in a literary 
weekly with the time 
nected, and sent a copy of the review to 
Mr. Blackmore, It was one of the first ex- 
tended reviews which ared in this 
country, and it evidently ised the au- 
thor. Here is the !etter: 
Teddington, (London,) Aug. 10, 1893. 
My Dear Sir [ thank you for very kind 
letter, and am much pleased to know that 
you like my book so- heartily. Somehow 
or other, it seems to have made many 
friends, although it begin life without a 
kind word. Very truly yours, 
R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Mr. Blackmore afterward sent me an aue 
tograph copy of his now famous novel. 
LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN, 
New York, Feb. 24, 1900, 


Saturday Review: 

fact of the 

exquisite of 
the follow- 
Blackmore 


stories, 


many 
the 
Was at 


which I con- 
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Can She Reason? 


A Famous 
Correspondence. 


Published by 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A self-acknowledged cynic makes 


the attack and fifty men and | 


women all over the land rise in 
protest. Here are examples of 
what they say : 


“ Women Should Think More and Talk Less.” 

* Man’s World Needs a Woman.” 

*“ No Woman Ever Thinks Abstractly.” 

* Men Talk Too Much.” 

“ To Be Personal Is a Feminine Trait.” 

“* Woman's Nature Is Usitrained.” 

. Few Women Are Calm ad Logical.” 

* There Are Other Shams Besides Pillow Shams.” 


An unusually entertaining and attractive 
book. Every woman should read it. It will 
find a ready sale. Reprinted from The New 
York Times Saturday Review. 

Sold by THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 
25 CENTS PER COPY. 
Limited Edition. Order at Once. 


pe ther little gem from 
ANNIE ELIOT TRUMBULL 
entitled 


An Hour’s Promise 


This time instead of a New England maiden it 
is ‘* Altamera Clayton of Ambree, Georgia,’’ who 
enchants yw. Miss Trumbull possesses ‘* keen- 
ness, quickness, and acuteners of m nd which 
make capital narrative and fine descriptions of 
nature."’ 

‘‘Miss Trumbull is blessed by a most delight- 
ful and ampretentious gift of story telling. Her 
work suggests a twilight musician; she has a 
certain dainty humor in her touch.’ The Citizen. 

‘Her conversations are at times aimost su- 
pernaturally bright. Such talk as one hears 
from witty, brilliant, and cultivated American 
women—talk noteble for insight, subtle dis- 
crimination, unexpected and surprised terms and 
persuasive humor,’'—The Outlook, : 

‘““Her handling of the persons of her imagina- 
tion is exquisite.’"’—Hartjord Post, 


An Hour’s Promise 


By ANNIE ELIOT TRUMBULL 
Author of “ Mistress Content Cradock,” “A 
Cape Cod Week,” &c., &c. 

1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


James Lane Allen’s Works. 


Bine Grass Region of Kentucky .$1.50 
The Flute and Violin.....e+05++ 1.25 
The Kentucky Cardin ° 
Aftermath... ccceceee seveneee 


All at 65 Cents Net 


To Have and ToHold ($1.50), 98¢. 


Al! $1.50 Books 98c. 
HENRY MALKAN, 


1121 Groac.) 1 William St. (Hanover Sq.) 


(Tel. 


Bargains in Books 
, ON ACCOUNT OF REMOVAL. 
HENRY MILLER, 


122 NASSAU STREET, 
Having to move on May Ast, is offering 


his large stock at a sacrifice. 





BARGAIN NO. 56. 


LAST DAYS OF KNICKERBOCKER LIFE IN 
NEW_ YORK. 
ABRAM C. DAYTON. 
®vo. Cloth. Uncut. Gilt top. New York. 1897. 
{Portrait and Many Illustrations.) Publisher's 
Price, $2.50; our price, $1.25. Postage 15c extra. 


ISAAC MENDOZA, 
17 Ann Street, New York. 


The Beacon AARON BURR, 
Biographies. — Menry Childs Merwin. 


Deserves consideration as a highly 
valuable and original study.—PHILA- 
DELPHIA RECORD. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston. 


THE NOVFL OF THE SEASON IS 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 


VIA CRUCIS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADR, 
8TH EDITION, GITH THOUSAND, 


BOOKS.-- ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sUP- 
plied, no matter on what subject. Write me. 
I can y book ever published. The 
ea finders extant Please state wants. 
in call 
books. " 


an 
and | my 50,000 rare 
pakaies GREAT . John 
Bright St., Birmingham, England. 


SIR-SUPERIOR 


we ™ pe Se re as having a distinc. 
= A si. BOOK STORE, 


|‘TOWER AND BASTILLE 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Facts and Legions Concerning Two 


Famous Prison Fortresses.* 


When, after Hastings, William the Con- 
queror tock possession of London, about the 
first thing he did was to build a fortress. 
He selected his ground near where the Ro- 
mans had constructed their wall. William's 
architect was Guniulph, then Bishop of 
Rochester. of his extreme picty 
and Gundulph was called the 
“* Weeper.” Anyhow, Gundulph was a clever 

; architect and a master in the art of con- 
| structing a military fortress. The Tower was 
built not so much for the protection of Lon- 
; don from outside enemies as from the foes 
| Within. Rufus and Henry I. added to the 
Tower, as did Stephen, so that in time it 
became an important and powerful fort- 
The Tower was reared “to guard 
|} against and curb the high-spirited 
fickle citizens of the proud 
city.” 

The work under notice has most to 
with the prisoners who spent their days 
in the Tower, or who were brought to the 
block; ‘“‘ and what a procession it was! * * * 
Princes and nobles, statesmen and rulers, 
outlaws and warriors, patriots and traitors, 
adventurers and rebels, dreamers and think- 
ers, siges and saints, poets and preachers, 
men old and white-bearded; maidens in the 
first flush of their fresh young beauty, men 
in the very prime of their strength and 
power." 

Treatment of prisoners in the Tower dif- 
fered. Much depended upon the quality of 
the persen. If he was of high rank, he 
was more of a guest than a prisoner. He 
was lodged with the officers of the Tower. 
In the course of time “it became the cus- 
tom for prisoners to pay their own 
penses—indeed, almost for their board 
lodging, as if they were living in a hotel 
instead of in a prison; and 6o it came to 
pass that a man who was rich, or had rich 
friends, could generally obtain all he 
sired except his freedom. ‘ But there were 
many poor prisoners, and their privations 
and sufferings must have been. terrible. In 
the Tower hundreds of Jews were thrown, 
and tortured with the thumbscrews and the 
rack. Men looked on them as a nation de- 
serted by God for their sins, and, therefore, 
held that any treatment was good enough 
for them. * * * Once there, they seldom, 
if ever, got free again.” 

The record of the Tower of London shows 
that the first prisoner of distinction 
Ralph Flambard. Probably Ralph Flam- 
bard richly deserved punishment. As Bishop 
of Durham, his main business seems to 
have been to sell places in the Church to 
the highest bidder. He was a prime favor- 
ite of King Rufus. When Rufus fell in 
the New Forest, Henry I. sent Flambard 
to the Tower, and he was “ permitted to 
keep his own servants,” and “a stipend of 
two shillings a day” was allowed him. 
Flambard was a clever prebend. He plied 
his guard with wine and made his escape. 
He took refuge in France, and was warmly 
received by Robert of Normandy. Finally 
Flambard returned to England; the King 
forgave him, and his bishopric was. returned 
to him. 

“The Prisoners of the Tower of Lon- 
don” is the history of England. Within 
the Tower walls have been kept in durance 
men and women of various dispositions. 
Some have been wicked, but many of them 
martyrs to the cause of human liberty. It 
was in the Tower that the lives of the 
most worthy of men came to a sorrowful 
close. In the annals of history there is 
nothing sadder than the execution of Sir 
Thomas More. 

The last prisoners in the Tower were the 
men who, with French revolutionary ideas, 
tried to convert London into a Paris. The 
author tells of Sir Walter Raleigh’s last 
moments: 
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“I have a long journey to go, and there- 
fore must take my leave of you.” Then 
when he was“alone he called for the axe, 
and passing his finger along the edge of a, 
remarked: “'Tis sharp medicine, but one 
that will cure me of ali my diseases.” The 
Sheriff asked him which way he would lay 
himself on the bleck. “ So as the heart be 
right, it matters not which way the head 


lies,” was Raleigh's answer. “ Wh. s 
thou fear? Strike, man, strike! ”’ he ‘added 


as the executioner trembled, fearing to do 
a deed which would deprive England of a 
courageous and valiant son. And so, with 
no sign of fear or regret, clasping his hands 
in prayer, he, who had often sailed vic- 
toriously over such dangerous seas, passed 
through the waters of the river of death, 
into the peaceful haven beyond. 

How long it takes to down some of the 
heroics of history! So far as the French 
Revolution is concerned, M. Taine did much 
toward the smashing of many of those ap- 
parently “ noble and disinterested motives " 
which brought about that social cataclysm. 
It may be that the men who controlled the 
tempest were the cruelest of their kind. 
Many conceive that the capture of the Bas- 
tile was one of the most glorious events 
in the annals of France. Anyhow, the day 
of the destruction of the Bastille is hon- 
ored in Paris, and patriotism is all ablaze 
on the 14th of every July. 

There have been carried out lately some 
careful studies as to the precise number of 
prisoners who were liberated when the Bas- 
tille was taken. According to the most 
trustworthy documents, there were seven 
prisoners in all. Two were lunatics, four 
were forgers, and the seventh was a noble- 
man, who was put in jail because he had 
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—~BY F. SCHUYLER AATHEWS-~ 


WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED ILLUS- 
TRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR AND THE 
HERALDIC BLAZONRY OF MORE THAN 
FIVE HUNDRED COLONIAL AMERICAN 
FAMILIES : : : 
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been of monstrous crimes 
The victims of arbitrary 
the Bastille was 
had existence. Of course 
lunatics and the forgers became the 

ardent of republicans. 

The ‘“‘ Mystery of the Man with th 
Mask!” Has M. Franz Funk-Brentano 
cleared it up? The author of “ Legends of 
the Bastille” believes that he has. He de- 
clares that the Masque de Fer was a Count 
Maitioli, a minister of the Duke of Man- 
tua. The noble count had tried to play the 
part of a double traitor. He had arranged 
to sell a portion of Casal to Louis XIV. The 
King was anxious to become the purchaser. 
Then the Count entered into negotiations 
with Austria for the same part of Casal. 
The great King lost his temper, as any self- 
respecting monarch would. According to M. 
Funk-Brentano, the King had the Count 
kidnapped, and imprisoned him in the fort- 
ress of Pignerol. Subsequently, when the 
Governor of Pignerol was appointed to the 
Bastille, the bad Count was transported to 
Paris. Why a mask was clapped en the 
prisoner’s face has never been explained. 
It is probable that Mattioli died in 1703. 

All the stories about the “Man with the 
Iron Mask” having been the son of a 
King are false. Supposedly because of his 
noble birth, it was thought that the prisoner 
could only eat his dinner off a silver plate. 
All the Voltaire yarns are declared to be 
untrue. There are two myths which will 
never perish. One is the “ Man with the 
Iron Mask,” and the other “‘ Kaspar Hau- 
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“The Legends of the Bastile"’ 
much that is of a most interesting char- 
acter. 


A New Sketch of Thomas Paine.* 


The present life of Thomas Paine is in 
some aspects the most valuable of all the 
Beacon Biographies so far issued. While 
the entire series is noteworthy and of the 
greatest interest, this particular volume 
assumes unusual importance from the fact 
that the life of Paine has been so distorted 
—so slanderously told—that even bearing in 
mind Mr. Moncure Conway’s accurate and 
exhaustive biography, published in 1892, 
there is yet ail the more field for the pres- 
ent short survey of a great man’s life for 
the reason that Mr. Conway's zeal for the 
right had led him too far. He presents his 
yoluminous material to the reader with the 
utmost candor, but his deductions from it 
are colored by his sympathies. His book is 
the ablest argument for the defense. When 
one reads a biography like the present, one 
is alternately attracted and repelled by the 
stormy nature of its hero—in the present 
case certainly a man of genius, and one 
whose services to America at a critical 
time in our history it would be difficult to 
overestimate. To fully understand such a 
life we would do well to bear in mind Mr. 
Sedgwick's concluding paragraph, wherein 
he enters an exceedingly able plea for the 
defense. , 


Let us treat the memory of Thomas 
Paine without prejudice. This insurgent 
Democrat was not an attractive person, as 
we look at him from the ranks of respecta- 
ble society; but among the real revolution- 
ists of the world, even among the greatest 
of them, how many should we have cared 
to treat as friends? We might as reasona- 
bly seek courtesy in Luther or urbanity in 
Cromwell as moderation in Paine. It is 
the pioneers who have done the hardest 
work the world has given men to do. Thus 
it was with Paine. is tasks were not all 
done wisely, but they were done bravely. 
Too often his light was darkness, but he 
walked steadfastly in its path, and the goal 
which he sought was the happiness of his 
fellowmen. 

On the ether hand, Paine exhibited the 
most striking originality in all he did. Even 
when he followed, it was usually in igno- 
rance of what had gone before, and in 
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many cases he was decidedly a pioneer. 
Had he not lived in such stormy times, 
he would have made a great name for him- 
self as an inventor. His ideas as to the 
improvement of bridge building, and of the 
adoption of steam to machinery, were ex- 
tremely valuable, and had Paine possessed 
mere education and widely diffused 
interests, he would have gained high rank 
among the greatest of the inventors. 

Of the man Paine in his 
Mr. Sedgwick writes: 

in private life Paine was uncorrupted by 
the worst vices of his generation. He was 
never abstemious, and during the Reign of 
error he drank to excess; but if there be 
any truth in the accounts of drunkenness 
in his later years, it lies in very occasional 
indulgence at a time when gentiemen slept 
under the table, and awoke still gentle- 
men. The stories of his filthy habits are 
Slander, though toward the close of his life 
he became more careless of his dress, and 
maybe did not brush his coat after each 
Pinch of snuff. He was always gentle to 
ehildren and to animals. In manner he 
was kindly, and in,conversation intelligent, 
but he was intoledant if contradicted and 
not disinclined to assume the god in a 
gathering of friends. 


Granting then the fact that Paine was an 
ardent revolutionist, and of necessity 
destitute of all the small refinements which 
render men attractive, his life 
here in the s of 150 small pages is 
rapidly sketched, but in an interesting and 
comprehensive fashion. Remembering the 
fact that Paine was born and bred in pov- 
erty, with practically no education, and 
his life a complete failure until in his 
thirty-eighth year he suddenly proved him- 
self a pamphleteer of great ability, Mr. 
Sedgwick points out tWHat the secret of 
Paine’s success lay in his keen observation, 
his logical scientific mind, and his sympa- 
thy for the masses from whom he sprang. 
In all matters of statesmanship he falied, 
principally from his inability t@ see more 
than one side of a question; in all the de- 
tails of practical financial matters his 
counsel was of the est, but when ques- 
tions of policy intervened he was utterly 
impractical. Indeed Moore once very clev- 
erly summed up Paine’s whole character 
when he said he was possessed of more of 
everye other kind of sense than common 
sense. His greatest virtue was his human- 
ity and hatred of war, slavery, injustice, 
and oppression of every sort; while he rated 
intolerance as tyranny, toleration he con- 
sidered hardly less hateful, because it im- 
plied mercy where justice was sought. 

In the compass of a short review it is only 
possible to add, that alt the details of 
Paine’s life are admirably and clearly set 
forth in this little volume. His arrival in 
America with ietters from Benjamin 
Franklim; his first successes; the appear- 
ance of the pamphiet “Common Sense"; 
the publication of the first “ Crisis,”” which 
was followed at intervals by ten additional 
numbers, and “‘ The Crisis Extraordinary,” 
which did so much to strengthen Washing- 
ton’s influence and keep up the spirits an@ 
patriotism of the people; his public recogni- 
tion in America and financial reward; his 
departure for France, and visit to Eng- 
land; his publication of the two portions 
of “The Rights of Man”; his election to 
the French Convention; his endeavors to 
save the life of Louis XVI; the appear- 
ance of the first part of “‘The Age of 
Reason ”’; his arrest and imprisonment and 
final release; the publication of the second 
part of the “ Age of Reason”; his final re- 
turn to America and unpopularity here; the 
unhappiness of his later days, and his final 
death in New York in January, 1809, are 
all clearly and interestingly set forth—to 
mention a few only of the many details 
which crowded an eventful life—and in a 
Strictly non-partisan manner. 
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Bryson Burroughs, who was the first art- 
ist to secure the New York League scholar. 
ship for European travel and study, is ilhus- 
trating L. V. F. Randolph's book of nat- 
ure, “ Poems,” which G. P, Putnam's Sons 
have if preparation. 





BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 


M. Henri de . Régnier, the well-known 
French poet and author, who is in this 
country to lecture at Harvard and Colum- 
bia Universities and at several other edu- 
cational and intellectual centres, was on 
the Atlantic while his most recent historic 
novel was being published in Paris. It is 

entitled “ Les Deux Maitresses.” “It 1s,” 
said M. de Régnier the other day, “‘a study 
of the customs and life of the efghteenth 
century; the scene is laid partly in Paris 
and partly in the country. I cannot yet 
tell whether it will prove a success. I am 
informed, however, that it has been cari- 
catured by La Vie Parisienne, which is not 
@ bad sign.” Copies of this book have al- 
ready been received in this city by Bren- 
tano’s and Meyer Brothers & Co. 


who has had much 
experience concerning the “ making of 
Presidents,” bas just written book of 
personal and political experiences. There 
were several publishers after the Wook, 
which was finally secured by Harper & 
Brothers. It will be published some time 
in April. 


Mrs. Sherwood is giving readings at the 
Hotel Majestic. Last Thursday she spoke en 
“What the English Think of American So- 
ciety.” Next Thursday her subject will be 
“The Gossip of the Century.” The titles of 
the readings already delivered are * Certain 
Spanish Queens and ‘'Certain Society 
Queens.’ The readings are in aid of a fund 
for the Home for Reduced Ladies. 


Col. A. K. McClure, 


a 
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Stephen Crane has been writing a series 
of sketches the great battles of the 
world, the first of which, on * The Battle of 
New Orleans,” published in the 
March Lippincoit's. Some of the other pa- 
which will appear in sub- 
of the magazine, are 
* Badajos " ‘Pleyna.” Since writing 
‘Red Badge of Courage”’’ Mr, Crane 
has been in actual war, both in Greece and 
in Cuba. His own experiences he has writ- 
ten about, but it was the tremendous force 
of visualization shown in his ‘* Red Badge 
of Courage,’ which won him renown; and 
it will doubtless be this factor, modified 
by actual experience, which will give his 
forthcoming their chief literary 
value. 
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It very often the case writers of 
things dramatic have never upon 
the boards of which they enthusiastically 
Edward Robins, who is writing ‘‘ The 
Twelve Great Actors” and “ The Twelve 
Great Actresses" for G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
is not in this category. He made his first, 
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The Rev. William E. Barton, who recent- 
ly moved from Boston to Chicago, has just 
written a new novel, which he calls *‘ Pine 
Knot.’ Mr. Barton, who is also the author 
ot ‘‘A Hero in Homespun,” “ Tale of the 
Loyal South,” ‘‘Old Plantation Hymns,” 
and ‘‘When Boston Braved the King.” 1s 


thirty-nine years of age. in -his early 
youth he roughed it in Illinois, and worked 
his way through Berea College, Kentucky. 
He tells the story of how he was at one 
time reduced to only one cent. “It 
was a large copper cent of 188 I 
was about to spend this for a postal card 
to solicit another loan, but I reflected that 
cents were scarce-in Kentucky, and I prob- 
ably would not see another soon; so I kept 
the cent, and struggled on without the 
loan, Thanks to that cent, I was never out 
of money while I was in college; but for 
fully one-third of the time during the first 
two years my entire capital consisted of 
that one cent.” It is reported that a well- 
known New York publishing house has 
bought up the publisher's rights of several 
of Mr. Barton's books, and that the first to 
be issued with the new imprint will be 
“A Hero in Homespun,” together with the 
new novel, “ Pine Knot.” 


By a curious coincidence John Kendrick 
Bangs’s ‘**The House Boat on the Styx” 
has been made the subject of illustration 
by two of the carnival societies of New Or- 
leans. It is the first time in the history of 
the carnival that an author has been so 
honorede, His book was chosen by the Co- 
mus So@iety, and by that of the High Priests 
of Mithras, Much bitterness between the 
two societies has naturally resulted. The 
question as to which has the prior right to 
the selection is now agitating New Orleans 
society, Both presentations of ‘ The tiouse 
Boat" were so elaborate and unusual in 
their character, that the curious coirci- 
dence is regarded by outsiders as most 
happy. 


ITEMS OF THE DAY. 


A New Omar Khayyam. 


Mr. Mosher of Portland, Me., announces 
the seventh Old World edition of FitzGer- 
ald's “ Rubaiyat,’’ which differs in several 
important particulars from Mr. Mosher's 
former issues of the book. The biographi- 
cal sketch by Mr. Irving Way has been re- 
vised and somewhat enlarged. The parallel 
texts have been augmented and revised. In 
place of the variorum readings the text of 
FitzGerald’s second edition has been col- 
lated anew and is here given entire. A 
comparative table of quatrains is also giv- 
en, showing at a glance the many trans- 
positions and changes rade by FitzGerald 
during his lifetime. A pronouncing vocab- 
ulary has been inserted, together with some 
additional matter, under the supervision of 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole. Notable addi- 
tions to the bibliography have also been 
made, together with an appendix, giving 
all the changes in the so-called FitzGerald 
fifth edition. 


New York Library Association. 
The New Yoerk (State) Library Association 
will hold its midyear meeting next Thursday 
in the Assembly Hall of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. The exercises 
will open at 9:30 A. M., with James H. Can- 
field presiding, when the following papers 
will be read and discussed: ‘“ Library De- 
velopment in New York State, 1800-1900," 
by George Watson Cole; ‘“‘ The Relation cf 
the Public Library tc the Public School,’’ by 
H. L. Elmenderf, W. R. Eastman, and Ed- 
win W. Gaillard; * The Books of 1809,"" em- 
bracing ‘‘ General Survey," by Miss M. M. 
Monachesi; “ Children’s Bceoks,” by Mise 
Cc. M. Hewins, and “ Fiction,” by Miss 
Bleanor B. Woodruff. In the afternoon a 
joint meeting will be heid with the New 
York Literary Club, with John S. Billings 
presiding. The subjects then to be 
cussed will be “ The Development of Book- 
binding in New York City,” by Robert 
Rutter; “The Evolution of a Book," by 
George Haven Putnam; “ Gleanings from 
Twenty-five Years of Library Experience,” 
by A. W. Tyler; “ The St. Louis Plan for 
Meeting the Demand for Popular Fic 
tion,’’ by Frederick M. Crunden, Miss 
Mary W. Plummer, and W. A. Borden. 
A reception will be held in the roome 
of the Aldine Association from 6 until 7 
Pp. M. The annual dinner with the New 
York Library Club will take place at 
the same place at precisely 7. John 
S. Billings, President of the New York 
Public Library, will be toastmaster, All 
members of the association are invited, 
with their friends, to this dinner given un- 
der’ the auspices of the New York Library 
Club, which will celebrate its fifteenth anni- 
versary. The price of dinner tickets to 
members will be $1 each; to their friends, 
$1.50. Application for them must be made 
before March 5 to George Watson 
Cole, 501 West One Hundred and Thir- 
teenth Street, this city. After dinner 
speeches will be delivered by Miss Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine, the Rev. N. D. Hillis, 
Prof. Edwin Markham, and others. On 
Friday the members of the association will 
visit the various libraries in New York, 
beginning with that of the Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Hugo as a Philosopher. 

While the recently published ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Victor Hugo” is rapidly making its way 
among English and American readers the 
Paris publishers, MM. Armand Colin & Cie., 
announce a new Hugo book, “ Victor Hugo, 
le Philosophe,’” by M. Charles Renouvier, a 
gentleman who has taken great pains to 
show how truly a philosophical poet Hugo 
was. The author picks out for special 
praise, as not only poignant, but true to life, 
the declamations of the criminals and of the 
poor in ‘** Les Misérables."’ Grand as is that 
prose poem, it is, in the opinion of many, 
the want of reality which spoils it as a 
tract and which weakens the teaching 
power of its social philosophy. Persons, 
however, who believe in the philosophy of 
Victor Hugo will find the subject treated 
with love, if not adoration, by M. Charles 
Renouvier, 


Contemporary History. 


No, 4 of the ninth volume (fourth quarter, 
1809) of Current History has just been is- 
sued by The Current History Company of 
Boston. Prof. A. S. Johnson, Ph. D., is the 
editor of the work, This number opens with 
a forty-three-page article on the South Afri- 
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tional and political issties at stake and accu- 
rate In its record of campaign incidents. 
The colonial problem of the United States 
is discussed in all its bearings. Its number 
of special topics 1s unusually large. The 
real value of the work, however, is the per- 
manent record of all events of general or 
particular interest that it contains, with 
such data as to render the chronicle per- 
fectly trustworthy and adequate for most 
purposes. . 


Sienkiewicz and Italian “ Pirates.” 


* The eminent author of “ Quo Vadis” is 
just now having trouble with some Italian 
publishers who have pirated translations of 
his novels. Some time ago the author sold 
the right to translate ‘Quo Vadis” to 
Signor Verdinois, an Italian writer who 
in turn sold his translation of ‘ Quo 
Vadis” to a publisher, Later on some other 
Italian publishers printed translations of 
the book, and other novels by the same 
author. Sienkiewicz and his representatives 
in Italy have prosecuted these piratical 
publishers, and have obtained from a Mi- 
lanese tribunal a sentence authorizing the 
seizure of a large number of unauthorized 
copies of ‘* Quo Vadis.” The pirating pub- 
lishers contend that as Sienkiewicz is a 
Russian subject, and as Russia does not be- 
long to the International Copyright Con- 
vention, but allows the books of French, 
English, German, and Italian authors to 
be freely pirated in Russia, therefore Ital- 
ian or other non-Russian publishers have a 
perfect right to pirate Russian books. The 
defenders of Sienkiewicz assert that the 
Italian Civil Code expressly gives to for- 
eigners in Italy the same civil rights as 
those possessed by Italians. Besides, the 
Italo-Russian Commercial Treaty expressly 
reserves the right for ulterior arrangements 
to be made respecting literary property, 
and stipulates meanwhile that the property 
of Russian subjects in Italy shall be sub- 
ject to the same laws as those of Italian 
subjects. 


“To Have and To Hold.” 


A writer in the March Book Buyer, who 
does not sign his name, (perhaps it is Mr. 
Moody himself,) writes of Miss Johnston's 
“To Have and to Hold” is the 
work of a born story-teller, a straightfor- 
ward robus@fémance, in which, praise God, 
many things come to pass in simple lan- 
guage. It is a healthfyl and very thrilling 
story, and at the same time not a sensa- 
tional one. There are vivid and even start- 
ling effects, and many of them, but they 
are made by artificial methods. They come 
frcm an exuberant imagination. Adventure 
is piled upon adventure in such profusion 
that if you come to the story out of the at- 
mcsphere of novels in which problems clog 
the marchof events you wonder howso many 
things happened in so short a time. * * * 
The story is heartily to be welcomed for 
several wholesome reasons. First of all, it 
is a real story. Things happen, important 
things, stirring things, and many of them 
in rapid succession. We have all sometimes 
forgotten, since psychology arose in its self- 
assumption to dispute with action—we have 
all at times forgotten that a story is no 
story at all in which things do not come 
to pass. Then there are no puppets or 
chessmen. Ralph, the hero, and Jocelyn, 
the lady, and Jeremy Sparrow are very 
real persons. Then, again, the style is 
simple and unconscious. And, besides all 
these qualities of craftsmanship, there is 
one other quality, magical and indispensable 
in any real piece of fiction; Miss Johnston 
has imagination, a riotous but healthful 
imagination. * * * The expectation of a 
noteworthy career for Miss Johnston is 
made distinctly keener and higher by this 
second book. ‘“ Prisoners of Hope” showed 
the same richness of incident, swiftness of 
motion, accuracy of description, and ef- 
fective style. In construction “To Have 
and To Hold" shows a distinct improve- 
ment over its predecessor. The two books 
give what we think will be a lasting picture 
of Colonial Virginia, especially of the land 
and of Indian life and woodecraft. The work 
is so genuine and so obviously good that 
the author has already won a unique place 
among the growing group of historical 
novelists who are doing so much for Ameri- 
can fiction, and it seems likely that her 
permanent rank will be very high. 


—— 


success: 


will 
It 


Max Pemberton’s new novel, “ Féo,” 
shortly be issued by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
has already been widely read as a serial. 


“Malay Magic,” being an introduction“to 
the folk-lore and popular religion of the 
Malay Peninsula, by Walter W. Skeat, is 
being published by the Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Dunne’s second Dooley book, “ Mr. 
Dooley in the Hearts of his Countrymen,” 
is having a big sale in England, where the 
reviewers are devoting considerable space 
to the discussions of the indomitable 
Dooley’s dry wit and pointed philosophy. 
The London Spectator recently gave a page 
to it. 


“The Danvers Jewels " and “ Sir Charles 
Danvers,"’ published by Harper & Brothers 
in a single volume, are enjoying a sym- 
pathetic sale on account of the success 
of the latest book by their author, * Red 
Pottage,’’ which is now in its ninth edition, 
or forty-filth thousand. In England the 
novel is selling in its thirtieth thousand. 
It may be recalled that Miss Cholmondeley 
first presented the Danvers books anony- 
mously. 
selling in its 


“David Harum” is 


435th thousand. 


now 


Two more volumes have been added by 
the Macmillan Company to their Library of 
English Classics. These include ** La Morte 
Darthur,"’ being Sir Thomas Malory’s Book 
of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights 
of the Round able. 


Robert S. Hawker’s “ The Vicar of Mor- 
wenston,” published by Thomas Whittaker, 
has just passed into ite seventh edition, 


The April number of Scribner’s will con- 
tain a new story by Henry Van Dyke called 
“The Light That Failed Not.” John Fox, 
Jr., author of ‘A Cumberland Vendetta,” 
will make his first appearance in Scribner's 


in the same number with the first of a se- 
ries of descriptive sketches entitled “ Down 
the Kentucky on a Raft.” 


Dodd, Mead & Co, have in preparation an 
exhibition of the work of the Club Bindery. 
This bindery is under the control of the 
Grolier Club, and is producing bindings of a 
remarkably artistic and beautiful character. 


F. A. Cleveland’s paper on “The South 
African Conflict—Its Legal and Political As- 
pects,” is being issued in the form of a 
brochure by the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science of Philadelphia. 

The Doubleday & McClure Company will 
shortly publish Joseph T. Roberts's . 
“ Primer of Parliamentary Law.” 


“The International. Geography,” an al- 
most invaluable work in the light of recent 
geographical discoveries and new demarka- 
tions of geographical formations, will con- 
tain nearly 500 illustrations and maps. D. 
Appleton & Co. are the publishers. 


Stories of Irish life and character continue 
to increase. The latest is a charming story 
published by A. C. McClurg & Co., entitled 
“The Dear Irish Girl,” by Miss Katharine 
Tynan, 


Students of American colleges who like to 
keep in touch with their contemporaries in 
English universities will be glad to hear 
that a little magazine, published by undér- 
graduates at Oxtord has just begun its ca- 
reer under the title gf Quad. 


ITEMS FROM bOSTON. 


BOSTON, March 1.—The unmatronized 
American spinster will without doubt be 
one of the most attractive epectacles of the 
Exposition not only to Frenchmen, but to 
all other Europeans; but, lest she should be 
too absurd,an American woman who knows 
the capital has written a little book enti- 
tled ‘‘A Woman's Paris,” enlightening her 
on many points not to be mastered by any 
quantity of uninstructed piquancy and 
cleverness. Cabs, shopping, prices of enter- 
tainment in various parts of the city, the- 
atres, the races, things to be done and 
things to be avoided, all the hundred little 
details which the inexperienced traveler 
never imagines, are explained in a simple, 
pleasant fashion, and some illustrations are 
added. Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. have 
this book in press, and it will appear almost 
immediately. They will also republish Mr. 
William Lindsey's “ At Start and Finish,’ 
the volume of track athletic stories issued 
by Messrs. Copeland & Day in 1896, and 
now scarce enough to be worth the atten- 
tion of speculative buyers. As a revelation 
of what goes on among the athletes of a 
college, of the planning of intercollegiate 
competitions, this book is worth several 
thousand pages of essays, because it tells 
plain truths without argument. Opinionat- 
ed readers, contemners of public exhibitions 
of students and students eager to be exhib- 
ited, would be of the same opinion still 
after reading it. 

Mr. Frederic Ridgeley Torrence’s 
House of a Hundred Lights,” announced 
before Christmas, contains fivescore coup- 
lets, each one complete, but all connected 
by a slender thread of suggestion. One can 
see a story in each couplet if one have eyes, 
and some of the literary clubs might very 
well undertake to write them. The general 
tone of the book is opposed to the despond- 
ent frreligion of which the Spanish war 
should have cured Americans, even as the 
Boer war has cured Britons. This is one 
specimen: 

“* What! doubt the Master Workman’s hand 
because my fleshly ills increase? 

No! for there still remains one chance; 

that I am not His masterpiece.” 


“ The 


The announcements of the Beacon Biog- 
raphies are interesting from the apportion- 
ment of subjects. Achdeacon Brady has 
Decatur; Mr. John Burroughs, Audubon; 
the Hon. Thomas E. Watson, Jefferson; 
Mrs. Sarah Barnwell Elliott, Sam Houston; 
Mr. Owen Wister, Ulysses S. Grant; Mr. 
Copeland, Edwin Booth; Miss Alice Bache 
Gould, Agassiz, and Poe fell to the late 
Richard Hovey; Hamilton to Mr. Schouler, 
Franklin to Mr. Lindsay Swift, and Cooper 
to Mr. W. B. Shubrick Clymer. 

Messrs, Small, Maynard & Co. will be the 
American publishers of the Westminster 
Biographies, a set of brief memoirs of emi- 
nent Englishmen written on precisely the 
same plan as the Beacon Biographies. Re- 
membering how many good brief “lives” 
of the statesmen and soldiers of England 
are already in existence, the adoption of the 
American plan fot a new series appears a 
very great compliment to the American 
publisher and editor, especially when it 
comes from a firm reputed to be such a 
shrewd observer of the market as Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, French, Trubner & Co. The 
first group announced indicates a catholic 
method of selection, for it includes Wesley, 
Browning, and Defoe, whose lives will be 
written by Messrs. F. Banfield, Arthur 
Waugh, and Wilfred Whitten. The title 
page and cover will be designed by Mr. 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, the former 
resembling the Beacon title pages in general 
character, the latter of scarlet and gold 
instead of the Beacon cadet blue and black. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in 
press ‘‘ The Prelude and the Play,” by Ru- 
fus Mann, which was included in the Au- 
tumn announcements, but has been delayed. 
It is the story of three episodes in the his- 
tory of a woman’s heart; her attraction 
toward the best man whom she knows, a 
man worthy of her best love; her marriage 
to an average man, who forgets her for 
ward politics and is sorely tempted by an 
unscrupulous adventuress, and her admira- 
tion and correct appreciation of an Italian 
Prince, who values her beauty and also 
esteems her high intellectual and spiritual 
qualities. It is a sermon to husbands, but 
its author, judging by its crudity in many 
passages, its lovemaking, and the puppet 
presented as an adventuress, is an unmar- 
ried woman with very slight knowledge of 
the world, but with excellent ideals. The 
style is free from many glaring faults, al- 
though ‘“ensnarled,” ‘“ unlived-up-to,” and 
“an intricate face”? remain even after the 
revisions which the work seems to have 
received; but it has no good qualities, and, 
unless the general reader should by some 
miracle be attracted by the Ififiocence and 
good will of the writer, it will not be suc- 
cessful. 
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- Bixee MANY BOOKS.” 


“But Where Leaves the Rose of 
Yesterday ?” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In Tue New York Times SaturDAY RE- 
VIEW of Jan. 20 and Feb. 3 and 10 are ex- 
tracts from addresses delivered before the 
Booksellers’ League and the first public 
meeting of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, which we have read with much 
interest. Following with care the present 
action of each subject, it was surprising to 
find springing up as a solvent to each prob- 
lem, *‘ Read the old books.” 

To command, to commend, to implore, ad- 
vise, and persuade to read the old -books is 
nothing novel, nothing new, as the delight- 
ed readers of the editorial articles in THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW testify. Readers 
who lived when the supply books was 
comparatively limited used urge the 
reading of the old books. 

To this generation of readers, exposed to 
60 many alluring temptations, the call 
should be correspondingly urgent. The 
American book production in 1890 was 5,321, 
and of this number 4,749 were new books, 
according to The Publishers’ Weekly, 
“Fiction keeps the lead, as it has done for 
many We all know the truth of 
Mr. Halsey’s statement in his address on 
“Too Many Books,” that “not more than 
one really good book can be produced in 
100 years."’ Millions of little oaks die about 
the roots of the one giant oak that attains 
perfection. It is a very conservative esti- 
mate to say 100,000 books pass into oblivion 
for every that lives. Now, knowing 
these facts to be true, why are not 
content to become at least slightly ac- 
quainted with the treasures of imperishable 
literature; or, if we must read the literature 
of the day, wait for that that has vitality 
enough to reach a sapling period of exist- 
ence? To those who insist on reading the 
“last new novel” it might be urged that 
their enjoyment would be greatly increased 
if they had read the old books. 

All literature is more or less enriched with 
allusion. The value of allusion in enhanc- 
ing the beauty of a piece of literature is 
well exemplified in Mrs. Ward's beautiful 
little masterpiece, ‘‘ Loveliness.”’ of the 
child Adah (I wonder if the name, too, is 
merely a coincidence) in the story her fath- 
er says, “She goeth lame and lovely.” 
There is great beauty in the passage as it 
stands, but, augmented with a memory of 
the marvelous “ blind angel,’’ and its au- 
thor, who went through life lame and love- 
ly, the modern story puts “forth buds of 
wings” that are surely strong enough to 
raise it above mediocrity. Another charm- 
ing allusion that accentuates this plea is to 
be found further along in Mr. Halsey’s ad- 
dress: “ Nine-tenths of the books of the 
day are ephemeral—their terms of life, as 
‘Old Omar’ would say, ‘a little longer 
than the flowers.’” The meaning intended 
to be conveyed would be understood with- 
out reference to “‘ Old Omar,” but do we not 
unconsciously add: 

Each morn a thevsand Roses brings, 
Yes, “Dut where leaves the Rose of Yes- 
terday? 

thus beautifying and throwing the perfume 
of roses about statistics. Mr. Markham, in 
his address on “ Light from Books,” tells 
us he gained his wonderful insight into the 
aching keart of humanity from what he 
absorbed from the books that do not per- 
ish. ‘‘ What do I get from all these great 
teachers of mankind? Summing all up in a 
very few words, I find that all great poetry 
is a help to the human race in its search 
for enlightenment, and that it is all for the 
common good.” ‘Che majority cannot read 
the classics in the original but if we cannot 
have the first juice of the grape, there are 
translations that give us the flavor of the 
vine. 

Dr. van Dyke emphasizes the fact that 
“the best books (the best are always the 
old) are the easiest to get, and, upon the 
whole, they have the w'dest circulation. 
Notably this is true of the most beautiful, 
powerful, and priceless of all books, the 
Enplish Bible, which is still the most popu- 
lar book in the world.”” We heard Richard 
Burton tell of the difficulty he had in bring- 
ing before a class the idyllic beauty of 
some of the Old Testament stories, as 
pieces of literature, because—if we may so 
express it—of the divinity that hedged them 
about. There gre other books that are 
hedged about, completely obscured, weight- 
ed down and smothered behind commen- 
taries and learned societies all old, and oh, 
so companionable, if we would only lift 
them out of their cramped surroundings, 
take tiem into our homes, and treat them 
as we would any friend. If people would 
boldly announce, “I read no new book for 
one year,” the production of books might 
be lessened, “the standard might be 
raised,’ “the landmark of literary taste 
preserved,” and the lives and the minds of 
the readers incalculably enriched. 

AGNES E. PLANCHARD. 

South Norwalk, Conn., Feb, 24, 1900. 


Good Reviews of Books Indispen- 
sable, 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have a chip on my shoulder for your 
-correspondent Albert Tuska! 

Of all the niéans toward self-education 
that I know there is nothing that in any 
way compares with the results derived from 
the reading of good book reviews. The 
scope is almost limitless. How, amid the 
multitude of books, springing up like weeds, 
are we to know what is worth reading or 
what ts not, without the guidance of a prac- 
ticed sampler—a careful reviewer? Any one 
able fo judge a book by the reading should 
be of forming an opinion pro or 
con an unbiased review of the same. 
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malate chosen the book, 
revel to the full extent, 
“first hand,” as Mr. 
a review, all we have to judge 
book from is the title, and how mis- 
leading this 1s apt to be I need not say. 
How many dollars are saved, how much 
time spared, and what an accumulation of 
useless books is avoided by knowing be- 
forehand that s book or not what 
meets one’s requirements! * 

I recently had occasion to buy a juvenile 
book. I wanted something instructive and 
at the same time amusing. Among the 
advertisements I saw ** Wabeno, the Ma- 
gician.” “ Just the thing,’ I thought, as I 
read the short commendatory note follow- 
ing the name of the book, but I happened 
to find in the same paper a review of this 
new book—kindness to animals was taught, 
but a cat was allowed to be tormented and 
destroyed without the disapproval of the 
author. I mentally thanked the reviewer 
and sought another book. Animals are 
animals, and kindness to one, I felt, must 
extend to all, or the book fall short of_its 
purpose. Now, how could I have discovered 
this defect in the tone of the book except 
by the aid of a review? 

Some one wrote, but I cannot now recall 
who, “ Life is too short to read every new 
book only to find upon their completion 
that they are not worth reading."’ Here 
again is where the review steps in. 

We are not born matured, like Adam, 
either in body or mind, and in literary 
matters, as in a]jl others, we do not know 
instinctively what we require. The ety- 
mological bookworm knows and selects its 
food at once, from intuition, and makes no 
mistake, bvt the human bookworm would 
have a sorry feast if he were to begin at 
random upon a lot of books just because 
they are books! 

Not alone tn the case of new books are 
reviews and book notices valuable, but even 
the old masterpieces must be exploited, in 
print or verbally, in order that the knowl- 
edge of the reader may be broadened and 
his literary apn tite whetted for some (to 
him) new and yet untasted morsel. 

I wonder how many “literary diamonds 
and pearis"’ Alfred Tuska ever dug in 
fields that were not previously suggested 
to him either by book reviews, by some 
other book, or by some friendly reader. 
I dare venture to say none! Then his 
whole fabric falls to the ground, as it must. 
Mr. Tuska seems t» live in the country. I 
would like him to throw a handful of dried 
peas and beans to the first flock of chickens 
he sees and mark the result. Let the beans 
resemble the peas ever so closely in size, 
color, and shape, the fore-wisdom of these 
dumb creatures directs them unerringly to 
the peas only and forbids them to swallow 
a single bean! Had we such a birthright 
of knowledge we could scan a bookshelf 
and pick out the few book gems at a glance 
and leave the others untouched, but until 
we acquire it I say all hail! and long life! 
to the book reviewers! E. KAYEM. 

New York, Feo, 6, 1900. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HISTORY. 
Up to and including Thursday afternoon. 


HISTORY OF SPAIN FROM THE EAR- 
LIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF FERDI- 
NAND THE CATHOLIC, By Elick Ralph 
Burke. Second edition. Edited with addi- 
tional notes and an introduction by Martin 
A. 8. Hume. In two yolumes. 12mo. Pp. 
xv.-416. New York: Longman’s, Green & 
Co. $6. 

A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. By Lionel 
Cust. Svo. Pp. xvi.-318. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
LA MORTE DARTHUR. 
Book of King Arthur and of his Noble 
Knights of the Round Table. In two vol- 
umes. 8vo. Pp., xxvill.-430. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE MICHIGAN YPOLITI- 
CAL SCHENCE ASSOCIATION. The History 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. By Ira Dudley 
Travis, Ph. D. 8vo. Pp. ix.-312. Paper. 
THE ANGLO-BOER CONFLICT. Its History 
and Causes. By Alleyne Ireland. lémo. Pp. 
ix.-154. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. &5 
cents. 

SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. By Capt. Francis 


Younghusband. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. ix.- 
258. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 


Sir Thomas Malory’s 


MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 


JOHN RUSKIN. A Sketch of His Life, His 
Work, and His Opinions, with Personal 
Reminiscences, By M. H. Spielmann. To- 
gether with a paper by John Ruskin en- 
titled *‘ The Black Arts.’ Il:ustrated. 12mo. 
Pp. 225. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

SAMSON OCCOM AND THE CHRISTIAN IN- 
DIANS OF NEW ENGLAND. By W. De 
Loss Love. 12mo. Pp. xiil.-8379. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 

THE SOVERBIGN LADIES OF EUROPE. Ed- 

ited by the Countess von Bothmer. Il- 

lustrated. Svo. Pp. xiv.-415. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


HENRY HART MILMAN, D. D., DEAN OF 
ST. PAUL'S, A Biographical Sketch. By 
his son, Arthur Milman. With portraits. 
Svo. Pp. ix.-342. New York: EB. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS, KEBLE, 
NEWMAN, PUSBEY, LIDDON, AND 
CHURCH. By the Rev. A. B. Donaldson. 
Svo. Pp. xi.-390. London: Rivingtons, 4 
King Street, Covent Garden. New York: 
the Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

CHARLES A. BERRY, D. D. A Memoir. By 
James S. Drummond. With a portrait. 12mo. 
Pp. xil.-316. New York: Cassell & Co. $1.60, 


GEORGE BUCHANAN. ®-- Robert Wallace. 
Completed by J. Campbell Smith. Famous 
Scots Series, 12mo, yy New 
York: Charles Scribner's . 75 cents. 

LIFE OF CHOPIN. By Franz Liszt. Trans- 

lated in full for the first time by John 

Broadhouse. 12mo. Pp. 240. New York: 

Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.25. 

MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

MARY ADELAIDE, DUCHESS OF TECK, 

BASED ON HER PRIVATE DIARIES AND 

LETTERS. By C: Kinloch Cooke. In two 

volumes. Portraits and illustrations. 8vo. 

Pp. about xvi.-424. New York: Charles 

Seribner’s Sons. $7.50. 

Las or a GRAY. Selected with 

ice by He og Rian 
Ph ee Small, 
Maynard & Co 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Life Story, Letters, 
and Reminiscences By Arthur Lawrer nee. 
With critique by B. W. Findon and bibliog- 
raphy by Wilfred Bendall. 12mo. Pp. 340. 
Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $3.50. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
-SYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 
pirical Study of the Growth of 
Consciousness, By Edwin Diller Starbuck. 
With preface by William James. 12mo. 
Pp. xx.-423. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50, 

WORDS OF EXHORTATION. 
preached at St. Paul's and elsewhere By 
the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. I2mo. Pp. xiv.- 
Bh New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 

OUR RARER BRITISH 
Their Nests, Pegs, 
By Richard Kearton. 
xvi.-149. New York: Cassell & Co. $7. 

THE RACES OF MAN. An Outline of An- 
thropology and Ethnogogy. By J. Deniher. 
Illustrations and maps. 12mo. Pp. xxiii.- 
611. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50. 


An Em- 
Religious 


Sermons 


BREEDING 
and Summer 
Illustrated. 


BIRDS, 
Haunts. 
8vo. Pp. 


POETRY. 

SONGS OF ALL LANDS. By W. 8 
hews. Boards, quarto. Pp. 157. New 
American Book Company. 50 cents. 

SWORD AND CROSS AND OTHER 
By Charles Eugene Banks. 12mo. 
209. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


BOOKS ON ART. 
RENNAISSANCE AND MODERN 
W. H. Goodyear. Illustrated 
xiv.-310. New York: The 

pany. $1. 

GREAT MASTERS IN 
SCULPTURE. “arlo 
Neil Rushforth 12mo. Pp. xi-12% 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

WITH A PALETTE IN EASTERN PALACES. 
By E. M. Merrick. Illustrated 12mo. Pp., 
vii.-195. New York: Charles Scribner's Sonk, 
importers. $1.75. 


B. Mat- 
York 


POEMS. 
Pp. xi.- 


ART. By 
12mo. Pp. 
Macmillan Com- 


PAINTING 
Crivelli. sy 


AND 
G. M. 
New 


EDITIONS. 
THE SISTERS 


NEW 

THE NOVELS OF 
The Professor. By Charlotte Bronte. 
Frontispiece 12mo. Pp. xi.-378. New 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

THE EARLIER MONOLOGUES OF 
BROWNING. 16mo. Pp., vii. -200. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 3) ce 

THE NOVELS AND STORIES OF FRANK 
STOCKTON. Shenandoah dition Vols. 7 
and 8 12mo. Pp., about vi.-288. Illustrated. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

UNDINE, THE TWO CAPTAINS. 
Motte Fouque 24mo Pp., 102. 
Cassell & Co. Paper, 10 cents, 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA, with 
foundiand and an _ Exeursion to Alaska. 
Handbook for Travelers. By Karl Baedeker. 
Maps and Plans. cond and revised edition. 
16mo. Pp. Ixti.- New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.5 

THE PRINCESS AND 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Pp. 301. New York: 
pany. 50 cents, 
JOURNAL OF 
Daniel De Foe 
818. New York: 
50 cents. 


BRONTE. 
With 
York: 


ROBERT 
New 
nts, 


R. 


By Ta 
London: 


New- 


OTHER POEMS. By 
Temple HBdition, 16mo. 
The Macmillan Com- 


THE 
Temple 
The 


PLAGUE YEAR. By 
Edition. 16mo. Pp 
Macmillan Company. 


FICTION, 


IROKA. Tales of Japan. By Adachi Kinnosuke. 
12mo. Pp. 295. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. $1.20. 

LYING PROPHETS. A Novel. 
potts. 12mo. Pp., 496. New 
erick A. Stokes Company. $1.50. 

THE LOVELY MALINCOURT. 
Mathers. 2mo. Pp. 276. 
H. Sergel Company. $1.25. 

CAPTAIN DIEPPE. By Anthony Hope. 12ma. 
Pp. 223. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. 50c. 

THE FORTUNE OF WAR, Being Portions of 
Many Letters and Journals Written to and 
for Her Cousin, Mistress Dorothy Engel, 
by Katherine, Daughter of Major Gen. James 
Patison. By Elizabeth N. Barrow. 12mo. 
Pp. 268. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By T. S. Omond. 

f2mo. Pp. xiii-408. New York: Charlee 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

HISTORY OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

An Eastern Romance. By William Beckford. 

Edited, with an introduction, by Justine Han- 

naford. Illustrated by W. S. Rogers. 12mo. 

Pp. 272. London: 20 Cecil Court, Charing 

Cross Road: Greening & Co., Limited. 

HIGH STAKES. By Lawrence L. Lynch. Illus- 
trated, 12mo. Pp. 368. Chicago: Laird & 
Lee. 75 cents. 

THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Mary E. Wilkins. Illustrated 
16mo. Pp. v.-232. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 

THE NERVE OF FOLEY AND OTHER RAII- 

ROAD STORIES. By Frank H. Spearman. 

Itlustrated. 12mo. Pp. 234. New York: Har- 

per & Brothers. $1.25. 

MANIFEST DESTINY. By Julla Magruder. 

Dlustrated. 12mo. Pp. 225. New York: Har- 

per & Brothers, $1.28. 

THE SEPKERS. By Stanley Waterloo. 1t2mo. 
Pp. ‘— New Ycrk: Herbert 8. Stone & Co, 
$1. 

YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. By M. E. 
(Mrs. Francis Bundell.) 12mo. Pp. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 


By Eden Phill- 
York: Fred- 


Helen 
Charles 


By 
Chicago: 


A 


A 


Francia, 
vi.-408, 
$1.50, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RHETORIC AND ORATORY. By J. F. X. 
o’Connor. 12mo. Pp. xi.-338. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

SCHILLING'S SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
lated and edited by Frederich Zagel. 
Pp. vi.-340. New York: Cassell & Co., 
ited. $1.25. 

FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL. A Primer. By Seth 
T. Stewart. Assisted by Ida Coe. 1I2mo. Pp. 
92. New York: American Book Company. 
25 cents. 

A RATIONAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By W. B. Powell, A. M., and 
Louise Connolly, M. 8S. Cloth. 12mo. ‘ 
320. New York: American Boek Company. 
60 cents, 

THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES. A 
Guide for Teachers and Learners. By Henry 
Sweet. t2mo. Pp. xiv.-278 New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

THB PREVENTION OF FACTORY ACCTI- 
DENTS. Being an account of manufacturing 
industry an@ aceident and a practical guide 
to the law on the safe guarding, safe work- 
ing, and safe construction of factory ma- 
ehinery, plant, and premises. By John Calder. 
12mo. Pp, xvi.-325. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

THE CRIMINAL. His Personnel and Environ- 
ment. A Scientific Study. By August Drahma. 
With an introducticn by Cesare Lombroso. 
12mo. Pp. xiv.-402. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LEGENDS OF THE BASTILLE. By Frantz 

Funck-Brentano. With an introduction by 

Victorien Sardow. Authorized translation by 

George Maidment. Ittustrated. 1I2mo. Pp. 

xii.-279. New York: Charies Scribner's Sons, 
importers. $1.75. 

LIFE IN 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ SPORT AND 
the Hunting Grounds + Western America 
and . 


Groh Fito chet YY BD. 

man, 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

DANTE’S TEN _HBAVENS. A Study of the 
Paradiso. Edmund Gardner. 8vo, 
Pp. . New York: Charles Scribner's 


SIGRID 
sIGW. U 
* Nand 


Trans- 
12mo. 
Lim- 


an in- 
F. G. G. Schmidt. 
2D, C. 


READERS WITH BOOKS TO SELL 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW'S column of ‘* Want- 
ed and to Exchange,” 
free of charge, 
books fcr sale 


in which items are printed 
Was not intended as a place where 
could be advertised. Such items 
Properly belong in the regular advertising col- 
umns. THE SATURDAY REVIEW has en- 
forced this rule in the paSt, and the column in 
consequence beeome crowded, many items 
of the class going into it. It has 
row (and this will be the rule 
henceforth) to print in that column only lists of 
books wanted for purchase or those offered for 
exchange. Offers of books for sale must go into 
the advertising where of 30 
for them. Count 
line. For the present 
all items of this kind that 
no charge being madé for 
except in one or two cases where 
se nt with a reque bat for 


not 


has 
‘For Sale "’ 


become necessary 


columns, 
line will be made 


a charge 
cents per agate 
eight words 
week we print below 
have been received, 
them this week, 
the items were 


to an aga.e 


‘“‘T have for sale ‘* Eleven 
Aristophanes,’ bound in one 12mo 
volume, half leather; one comedy printed 
1545, one 1543; balance 1540, in Paris. Book 
contains many marginal notes in Latin, and was 
bought at the sale John Randolph of Roanoke 
in 1845, and has his coat-of-arms on book plate 
inside of front cover On the fiyleaf is writ- 
ten, in French, ‘ Very rare edition.’ W. L. Ol- 
iver, Staunton, V 


“TE 


AR YOPHANES 
Comedies of 


: IN OUR CIVIL WAR.”= 
‘TIT would like dispose of ‘ The Soldier in Our 
Civil War,’ a pictorial history cf the contiict, 1861- 
5, including * History of the Grand Army of the 
Republic ' and ‘* History of the Sons of Veterans,’ 
two volumes. Published by subscription at $13 
in 1890, profusely illustrated and in perfect con- 
dition. Any reasonable offer ‘accepted.'’—John 
2 ru Street, | 

SCRIBNE Ms AG. AZINE. -*f have ninete 
volumes of Scribner’s ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ Vols. 
I. to XIX., inclusive, 1870 to 1880; also 
eighteen volumes of ‘The Library of Won- 
ders,’ published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., a 
complete set. All are in perfect condition. I 
shall be glad to receive an offer for same.’’—F. A, 
Grantigan, Montclair, 


RPIECES 


ART.’*—‘‘ I have the 
Art and Seulpture at 
London, 1862, in 


‘ MAST 
*‘ Masterpieces of Industrial 
the International Exhibition,’ 
three volumes, in red morocco, gilt edges, de- 
scriptive text in both English and French. in 
good order, except Vol. III., which has four or 
five plates missing. Would like offer for them."’~ 
W. B. Jarvis, 2 Caryl Avenue, Y« mers, N ? 


VOLUMES OF PUCK.”’—" I will ‘set twenty- 
five volumes of ‘ Puck,’ commencing with Vol. 
VI., bound in half moruceo and in good condi- 
tion; would like an offer."’—T. O. Bulock, Suc- 
casunna, N. J. 


OF 


~* GARTENLAUBE -"T have sixteen yolumes 
of the Leipziger ‘ Gartenlaube,’ 1860-1875, bound 
and in first-class condition. I wish to sell them 
at a reasonable price, and wish to invest in some 
other books.'’—Henry Schinck, 65 Bleecker Street, 
Jersey _City, N. J. 


PE RRY'S “EXP EDITION 
sale one set, three volum 
c. erry, United States fav % ition 
of an Americ an Squadron to the China Sea 
and Japan in 1852-3-4," published by Senate 
Printers, 1856; one set, two volumes, Thompson's 
‘History of Long Island,’ second edition pub- 
lished in 1843; one set, two volumes, Bolton’s 
** History of Westchester County, N. Y.,”’ pub- 
lished In 1848; one set, two volumes, ‘ Life of 
Brant,’ published in 1834, sheep binding; one set, 
two volumes, Gutzlaff’s ‘ History of China,’ half 
morocco, published 1834, London; ‘ History of 
Ancient Greece,’ by J. Gillies, one volume, 
1843.""—W. P. Wallace, (who should give his ad- 
dress.) 


VOLNEY'S “ RUINS."*—‘‘ 1 wish to dispose of 
Volney’s ‘ Ruins of Empire,’ Albany, Shaw Press, 
1822.""--M. Goldsmith, 325 East Seventy-ninth 
Street, New York City. 


SMITH’'S * VIRGINIA.”’—‘'I have for 
copy, in good condition, of ‘Smith's History of 
Virginia,’ Volume L—The True Travels, Adven- 
tures, and Observations of Captaine John Smith, 
in Europe, Asia, Africke, and America, Begin- 
ning about the yeare 1593 and continued to the 
present, 1620. Vol. If.—The Generale Historie of 
Virginia, New England, and the Summer Iles, 
ete., ete., with the Proceedings of Those Severall 
Colonies, etce., with maps and descriptions. From 
the London edition of 1629. Published in Rich- 
mond, Va., William W. Gray, printer, 1819.""— 
“M. V. S.,’" Post Office Box 139, Alexandria, Va. 

adareeatlargieabaeliietidadadtinaamenaeeeanas 


BAYLE’S “ DICTIONARY.”—" I have for sale 
, Dictionsire Historique et Critique, par M. 
Pierre Bayle, Troisieme Edition, Review, Corrt- 
gée, et Aumentée, par l’'Auteur, in three vol- 
umes, published in Amsterdam, Chez Michel 
Bohm, MDCCXX., avee privilége *; * Mémoirs of 
Count Grammont, by Count Hamilton,’ with sev- 
enty-six portraits, London, 8. & & Harding, 102 
Pall Mall, 1793 The portraits are of royalties, 
celebrities, and beauties of the time of Charles 
in.’’"—" E, M. C. N.,”"" Emilie, Penn. 


VALENTINE’S MANUALS.—“I have the fol- 
lowing books for sale or exchange: Chance’s 
Report on Mining Methods in Pennsyl- 
vania, (text and atlas:) Report of Geological 
Survey of Michigan, Vols. I. and I[V.; Winch- 
ell's ‘Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer ” 
Smith's ‘ Foods’; Tyndall's ‘ Hours of Exercise 
in the Alps’; Dickens’s ‘Household Words,’ 
Vol. I., bound; Kennedy’s Life of O. W. Holmes; 
Valentine's Manuals, 1864 and 186, (all the 
plates;) American Naturalist, 1883 and 1SS4, un- 
bound.’"’"—T. N. Glover, Rutherford, N. J 


JAY GOULD'S “DELAWARE COUNTY."”— 
‘** Documentary History of the State of New 
York,’ Vols. L, IL, IL, IV., by E. B. O'Cal- 
laghan, M. D., 1850, cloth: *‘ Documentary His- 
tory of the State of New York,’ Vol. I. of the first 
book and Vol. L. and II. of the second book, by 
RE. B. O'Callaghan, M. D., cloth, 1849; ‘* Docu- 
ments Relative to the Colonial Histo’ of the 
State of New York," by E. B. O'Callaghan, M. 
D., 1855, Vols. IV., V.. VI.. VIL, IX., cloth; 
the New Dictionary of the English Language, by 
Charles Richardson, London, W. Pickering, 1837, 
4 vols., complete, leather; State's edition of the 
Ol} Holand Dutch Bible, 1637, brass mounted, 
in good condition, except one side of cover is 
loose; *‘ Democracy in America,’ by Alexis De 
Tocqueville, Henry Reeve’s translation, 1838, 
cleth; Gazetteer of the State of New York, by 
J. H. French, published by R. Parsha!l Smith, 
1860, 2 vols., cloth; English Synonyms, by George 
Crabb, A. M., printed by J. & J. Harper, 1826, 
leather; ‘ Bracebridge Hall: or, The Humorists,* 
by Geoffrey Crayon, 2 vols., complete, printed by 
Cc. 8. Van_Winkle, 1822,. leather; ‘The Sketch 
Book,’ by Geoffrey Crayon, printed by C. 8. Van 
Winkle, 1824, Vol. L, leather; ‘ History of the 
Work of Redemption,’ by the late Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, 1773, cloth; ‘ For the Oracles of God,’ 
by the Rev. Edward Irving, M. A., printed by 
S. Marks, 1825, leather; Jay Gould's * History of 
Delaware County,’ cloth, perfect; ‘ American 
Natural History." by John D. Goodman, 23 vols., 
illustrated, leather, all perfect, 1831; ‘The Life 
of George .Washington, Compiled from Original 
Papers by John Marshall,’ 2 vols., com lete, 
publighed by James Crissy, Philadetphia, Taa2, 

M. C. Smith, 87 Pearl Street, Kingston, N. Y. 


MRS. OLIPHANT.—‘'I have a customer who 
wants a copy of each of the following bocks: * The 
Days of My Life,’ and ¢ A Quiet Heart,’ by Mrs. 
Otiphant."’—James A. Jenkina, 467 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


MASON’S COMPANION.—“I have a cepy of 
‘Mason’s Companion,’ printed by Bartholomew 
Graves in 1805, bound In calf, in fair condition, 
which E would like to dispose of. It would be a 
valuable addition to a Mason's collection.’’—John 
Reilly, 340 Bast 24th Street, New York. 


Dr. Coues’s works on Western explora- 
tion have recently greatly increased In 
value, The original limited editions of his 
“Lewis and Clark ” and his 
“ Pike’s Expedition,” published by Francts 
P. Harper, are particularly scarce. Copies 
sold recently for treble th the origina! value. 
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FREE LECTURES. 


Three New Centres—Innovation in 
Scientific Courses—Many Musi-' 
cil Lectures — East Side 
to Have Literature. 


With the opening this month of the free 
lectures to the people, under the auspices 
of the Board of Education, the influence of 
this department will be still further 
strengthened by the inauguration of two 
and possibly three new centres—one at City 
Island, another in Public School 167, Mott 
Avenue and One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Street, and the third in the new Hall of 
Education. The establishment of the for- 
mer centre is a step toward the completion 
ef the plan to supply the isolated communi- 
ties in the northern part of the city with 
the same class of lectures enjoyed by resi- 
dents of the crowded metropolitan districts, 
This warranted by the great Interest 
shown in the centres at Inwood and. Wake- 
field and that recently in High 
Bridge, all of which will be continued. The 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth Street hall is 
to be opened to accommodate the increas- 
ing attendance, which during the last 
course was 30,000 in excess of the previous 
year, several individual 
corded an average attendance of over 1,000 
persons each lecture night, 

While a number of thé courses will be re- 
peated at in different neighbor- 
hoods,-the programmes contain. also a num- 
ber of novelties, new courses by old lectur- 
and many new names and topics 

One of these new courses marks par- 
the extension of lecture influence 
into scientific fields. This is a series of six 
lectures Dr. 
Trotter of which will 
be Wednesdays, begin- 
ning March 7 
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opened 


while centres re- 


centres 


ers, as 
well, 
ticularly 
anthropology by 
College, 


on 
Swarthmore 
given on successive 
at the Young Men's Christian 
Association Hall, Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue. Some of the topics to be 
discussed are “ Nature and Man," ‘“ De- 
velopment of Language and Writing,’ “ Re- 
ligion and Science,” and “ Society,” all il- 
lustrated by stereopticon views. These 
followed by lectures on the ** New 
by Prof. Charles L, Bris- 
by Mr. Dutcher. An- 
will be Franklin Mat- 
who lecture on 
Hall, 218 
March 
Public School 


will be 
Aquarium,” 
“ Birds,”’ 
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author, 
follows: 
Hundred and Sixth 
; Public School 14, March 19; 
April 10; Publie School 51, April 18, and 
Public April 26, and elsewhere. 
Samuel Kean name, who is a pra 
“Gold Mining in the 
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Hall March 16. 
Kairyama, a Yale 
for the first time in 
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other 
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Africa and the 
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ures On eminent characters will 
by various 
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Prof. Edward 
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Surette 
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course 
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long course 
Much the 
Public § 
Monday 

Riven at 
Saturdays 

* Michael 
h a long list of attractive 
prepared. The 
to be a greater 
ber of centres than ever before 
to those already mentioned there will be 
course of lectures on “ Physics” by 
J. Newton Gray, to be delivered on Satur- 
days at St. Bartholomew's Lyceum Hall; 


every 
Hanchett 
Edwin 


Tuesday Sur- 
and Dr 
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do 


will give 
Cahn, 


and 
Violinist, 
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No. 
evenings 
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and 


solo work Tuesdays, 
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ical lectures, 
Will be 
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In 


Students’ 


given at hool 


Street, on 


lectures to be 


league on 
Kenyon Cox or Angelo,” 
7, is chief, alt 


subjects has been 


OUug 
scientific 
lectures are 


given in num- 


In addition 
a 
nine 


Spencer | 


14, | 


this 


through- | 


April | 


a course of nine lectures on ‘ Popular 
Science," such as practical electricity, 
bridge building, watchmaking, park botany, 
and kindred subjects, at Public S¢hool~No, 
3, Grove and Hudson Streets, on Thursdays, 
which began Mareh 1, with E. 8B. Dunn's 
Jecture on “ The Science of the Weather,”’ 
while much the same course will be given on 
Saturdays at Public School No. 147, East 
Broadway and Scamme!l Street, and at Pub- 
lic School No. 5, One Hundred and Forty- 
first Street and Edgecombe Avenue, on 
Mondays. The lectures on “ First Aid to 
‘the Injured,” comprising complete courses, 
practically come under the same _ head. 
These will be given by four different phy- 
sicians, as follows: Public School No. 6, 
Fordham, five Thursdays in March; Public 
| Schoot No, 66, King’s Bridge, Mondays from 
Mareh 2); Public School No. 150, One Hun- 
dred and Nineteenth Street, near Second 
Avenue, beginning April 2, and also at Pub- 
lic School No, 61, from March 23. An allied 
course will be given on Thursdays at Public 
School No, 159, beginning March 5. Sociol- 
ogy will be the major subject for Mondays 
at Public School No. 51, 523 West Forty- 
fourth Street, where Milo R. Maltbie and 
Dr. John B, Devins will discuss phases of 
| city development. 
An experiment is to be tried in the plac- 
| ing of the literary courses, warranted by 
| the success of such lectures at Institute 
Hall, an east side centre. Public School 
No. 1, Henry, Catharine, and Oliver Streets, 
to have nothing but literature for 
refhainder of the season, The course will 
begin with Richard A. Purdy’s lecture on 
‘Julius Caesar,” March 3, and on succes- 
| sive Saturdays “ The Merchant of Venice,” 
“ Othello,” ‘ Dickens,” ‘General Litera- 
| ture,” “ Poetry,” and “ Kipling" are to be 
} the topics, Public School No, 10, West One 
| Hundred and Seventeenth Street, will have 
its usual literary Mondays from March 5. 
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| William H, Fleming will give two lectures | 
each on “ Twelfth Night’’ and ‘ The Mer- 


chant of Venice,” to be followed by a course 
of five lectures on “ The Victorian Poets” 
| by Dr. F. H. Sykes. The Thursday lectures, 
| as usual, will be devoted to travel, the sub- 
jects including ‘‘ Africa,’’ ‘‘ Molokai,’”’ * The 
Philippines,” ‘ Japan,”’ ‘' Hawaii,” and 
“Cuba.”” At Publie School No. 14, 225 East 
Twenty-seventh Street, Prof. Louis Bevier, 
| Jr. of Rutgers College, will give a series 
on Thursdays devoted to the American 
poets, and other lecturers will discuss 
“ Shakespeare,” ‘t Dickens,” and “ Kipling.” 
“ Descriptive Geography "’ will be the Mon- 
day topic, with some of the best lecturers 
scheduled for special ‘subjects. An exten- 
‘Literature’ will be given 
School No. 15, Fifth 


sive course on 
also at Public 
| Street, 
| ‘The lectures on “ History ” and‘ Travel” 
; will unusually attractive. At Public 
School No. 87, Seventy-seventh Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, Thursdays, Mr. H. 
W. Elson will give a series of nine lectures 
on “United States History,’ brin the 
topic down to date, on Mondays va- 
rious speakers will discuss and 
Customs of North America, 
their work with fine stereopticon views. At 
Public School No, 30, 224 East Eighty-eighth 
Fridays, Mr. Elson will give a 
“The Early History of the Re- 
on Tuesdays lectures on 
| * Geography " and ‘ Travel’’ will be 
fered. The same topic, with differing lect 
s, will be given in Public School No. nl, 
| 528 West Forty-fourth Street, on Thurs- 
days, and in the Fifty-seventh Street 
Young Men's Christian Association Hall en 


a 
ta 


be 


on 
ging 
and 
‘ Scenery 
" illustrating 


Street, on 


series on 


| 
} public,” and 


| of- 





| Fridays throughout the couree. 
Geography and Travel" by well-known 

speakers will occupy the Saturdays at the 

| Mulberry and Bayard Street School. Much 
the on Wednesdays will 
company James H. Robinson's im- 
portant on “The French Revolu- 
tion" Saturdays at Public School No 
DH, Hundred and Fourth Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, where later Prof. H. 

| A, Cushing, also of the Columbia University 
Faculty, will give four lectures on 
in the Nineteenth Century.” 


course ac- 


Prof. 


course 


same 


on 


One 
* Europe 


To Lob and to Chuck. 
How geriously England takes the 
| with the Boers is evident when the leading 
Africa occu- 


war" 


London reviews are examined. 
pies it 
| eral conduct of ampaign which is sub- 
jected but much space is de- 
; voted military topies. In the 
Blackwood for this month there is a capital 
the title ef which 
' and Bullets.” The military expert begine 
with tight between David and Goliath. 
| ** What more do you want than that?” 


a large space. is not alone the gen- 
the 
to criticism, 


to special 


} paper, is, ‘Shot, Shell, 


the 
asks 
the ordnance officer. Here you have in full 
the whole theory of projectiles. David's 
| performance as a marksman was first-class. 
He had the whole thing down very fine. He 
had the range, and Knew the precise curve. 
David had, too, a certain advantage, and 
that is of mebility. Goliath necessarily from 
| his build was wanting in rapidity of move- 
| ment. A giant could not skip around and 
|; pick his ground as could that lightweight 
David. There is something to be said also 
| as to the effectiveness of the shot. The one 
stone from the sling sufficed. The laws gov- 
the flight of projectiles has not 
in the least since the time when 
savage threw a stone or the first 
was shot. For those who want to 
some acquaintance with modern 
big and little, this article in 
will furnish all that may 


| erning 
| changed 
the first 
arrow 
acquire 

firearms 
Blackwood 
necessary. 
Scme of the technical worde used by the 
| author of this paper have their peculiarities, 
| They must be artillery school words. Dese 
ing the first shelis, the authority writes: 
| They were used almost exclusively in 
| siege operations, being lobbed out of a 
| mortar or howitzer.’ The verb, to lob, has 
| then a peculiar and technical usage. The 
tennis ball is lebbed. So is the shell, The 
projectile, as the word is to be understood 
| has not a high initial movement. 7 
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them to write for a free specimen copy of the monthly 
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PUBLISHED TWO WEEKS) 
85th Thousand 


TO HAVE & 
TO HOLD 


BY MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of “ Prisoners of Hope ” 
Crown 8bo, 493 Pages, $1.50. 


Tne New York Times Saturday Review says: 

‘There is nothing possible but unstinted praise for a 
hook of qualities as unique as they are admirable. Orig- 
inal in plot, thrilling in its situations, strong and swezt 
in its character drawing, vital with noble emotion, perfect 
in style, ‘To Hav: and to Hold’ compels a breathless 
interest from its first page to its last, and is remembered 
as onze remembers an uplifting vision of the mountains 
or the salt breath of the sea.”’ 


Philadelphia Press: 


“One of those fortunate works of fiction that are pre- 
destined to extraordinary success. . . . It can be safely 
said that nonz of the fiction which has sqld by hundreds of 
thousands in the past two or three years equals in literary 
merit, in freshness of plot, in the delineation of character, in 
fertility of invention, and in all the qualities that engage 
and hold the attention, this most pleasing and satisfactory 
of contemporary romances,” 


New York Tribune: 


**One of the best historical romances we have bad from 
any contemporary writer of fiction on either side of the 
Allantic.” 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Boston and New York. 


The ATLANTIC 
Monthly~MARCH 


A GROUP OF NOTABLE POLITICAL PAPERS 


Growth of our Foreign Policy 
BY RICHARD OLNEY, Ex-Secretary of State 


Mr. Olney speaks with unexceptionable authorit) 
article, marked by candor and directness, wil! 
problems arising out of our foreign relations. 


The Political Horizon 
BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON 
The political changes of the past thirty years, and the tendencies at work 


formation of present party lines; the further growth of socialism one of 
gers of the immediate future. 


British Shipping Subsidies 


New light on our present policy concerning 
which there is now a bill before Congress. 
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